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THE “CHESAPEAKE” AND LIEUTENANT LUDLOW 


N the last December number of the ‘Century Magazine,” in a pictur- 
| esque and graphic article, intended, as I am informed, to correct errors 
in prior histories of the naval conflicts of the war of 1812, occurs one 
error of fact, trifling, perhaps, but which in the interest of historical accu- 
racy it may be worth while to endeavor to set right. At page 217 of the 
December Century is an account of the ever memorable engagement be- 
tween the United States frigate Chesapeake of forty-nine guns and the 
English fifty-two gun frigate Shannon. It was in the course of this 
engagement that Captain Lawrence U. S. N., Lieutenant Augustus C. 
Ludlow U. S. N., and other junior officers, including Lieutenant James 
Broome U. S. M., and Midshipman Courtland Livingston U. S. N., fell 
fighting gallantly but unsuccessfully for their common country. For 
several reasons this engagement has always attracted great public and 
critical attention. It did eighty years ago, and it does still. Indced, the 
‘Don’t give up the Ship” of the dying Lawrence has become proverbial 
with Americans as a war cry, and one synonymous with patriotism and 
courageous fidelity to duty. 

After Lawrence fell, the command of the ship devolved for a short 
space upon the ranking line officer Ludlow, who the writer of the Century 
article erroneously states was an officer of marines. In the course of his 
narrative the same writer intimates, I think, that the loss of the Chesa- 
peake is in some measure explained by the youth and inexperience of her 
junior officers, including Lieutenant Ludlow, then only just arrived at 
manhood. 

It is the purpose of this paper to endeavor to show that the Lieutenant 
Ludlow thus referred to in the Century was an officer of the line and not 
an officer of marines, and that he was a highly efficient and capable officer 
in spite of his extreme youth, In all prior histories of this engagement 
these facts have been conceded and justly so. No doubt, the error in the 
Century is simply an accident currente calamo. 

All the American accounts of the engagement between the Chesapeake 
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and the Shannon—and they are many—concur in the indubitable fact that 
the Chesapeake was on this occasion not well prepared for action, having 
newly shipped her crew, which was to some extent composed of landsmen 
or undisciplined material. The uncertain result of a battle between such 
a crew and a ship’s company such as the Shannon's, long trained by ser- 
vice on a foreign station and equally well officered and armed, was there- 
fore almost a foregone conclusion, but it was not an inevitable conclusion. 
The odds could not have been unthought of, either by Lawrence or his 
officers, when the Chesapeake went out to meet the Shannon ; but the fact 
was that from experience they undervalued their enemy. There is fortu- 
nately no record of a moment’s hesitation in offering battle on the part of 
the officers of the Chesapeake, and there was none. The Chesapeake, colors 
flying, ports open, and guns shotted ready for action, sailed out to meet 
her enemy with a view to the engagement, and ready to win or to accept 
the fate of war. The writer in the Century states, in substance, that it 
would have been the part of prudence for the Chesapeake to have avoided 
this conflict until her crew had been better trained to duty: It might 
have been the part of “ prudence,” but prudence has never been esteemed 
the highest quality in a man-of-war. 


A letter (here first published) from Lieutenant Augustus C. Ludlow to 
his brother Captain Charles Ludlow, of the United States navy, however, 
shows that, contrary to general opinion, her officers thought the Chesapeake 
then in good fighting trim. This letter was written only three days before 
the battle: 


“U.S. Frigate Chesapeake, Boston, May 28, 1813. 
Dear Brother: 


From your not writing I presume you are very busy farming. Captain 
Lawrence isourcaptain. . . . There are only three frigates now cruising 
off Boston bay; they send in no prizes, but burn them all. Commodore 
Brooke says he does not intend to weaken his men by manning prizes. I 
have every reason to believe you will have your rank this summer. I will 
assure you it makes a great noise in the way you have been treated. I 
had no idea any one officer would raise such a talk by his resigning. It 
shows to the world that you are well known and much thought of. There 
is report we shall go to sea in six days, but I cannot believe it. I hardly 
think we shall go out in such fine weather, when there is three frigates 
off. The ship is in better order for battle than ever I saw her before. 
Page is going out. Our first lieutenant Price has left the ship. There is 
no news here except flour has fallen $3 on the barrel, owing to two ships 
getting in from the southward loaded with flour. They were bound to 
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Cadiz, but put in in distress. It is now $18 per barrel. Do write often. 
Give my love to all the family and respects to all friends. 
Your affectionate brother 


” 


A. LUDLOW. 


Lieutenant Ludlow should have known the fighting qualities-of the 
Chesapeake, for he was familiar with the ship, and on her prior cruise had 
been her third lieutenant. The Lieutenant Page mentioned in the letter 
was taken ill and did not go out on the Chesapeake, while Lieutenant 


LIEUTENANT AUGUSTUS C. LUDLOW, U.S. N, 


[From a painting loaned by Rear Admiral Augustus Ludlow Case, U. S. N.] 


Price was granted permission to leave the ship for cause. This left Lieu- 
tenant Ludlow the first officer; but Captain Lawrence knew him well, 
and it was agreeable to him, they having served together on the Hornet. 

The writer of the Century article states also that “when Captain Law- 
rence observed the British frigate in the offing, . . . obeying the impulse 
of a brave but impetuous nature, he made sail to engage.” This as a 
technical criticism is not quite accurate: it attributes too much to the 
mere impulse of Lawrence, too little to his prior experience as a naval 
tactician. The official report of the action, made at the time to the 
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secretary of the navy, shows that the engagement was determined on de- 
liberately and intelligently before the Shannon hove in sight at all. This 
is curiously corroborated by tradition. Some years since the writer of this 
article happened to hear from Colonel Robert H. Ives Goddard of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, an anecdote concerning Captain Lawrence, which the 
former had from the late Mr. Charles G. Loring of Boston, a contemporary 
of Lawrence. As it threw some light on a celebrated engagement, it was 
interesting and a note was made of it at the time. Colonel Goddard has 
since been so good as to corroborate the details of the incident by corre- 
spondence with Mr. Loring’s son, General Loring of Boston. Mr. Loring 
stated that the day before the fight with the Shannon Captain Lawrence 
was dining at Mr. Loring’s house in Boston, when news was brought that 
the Shannon was off the port of Boston. Captain Lawrence begged to be 
excused, left the table, and went aboard his ship then lying in President’s 
Roads, and made instant preparations to meet the enemy. By eight A. M. 
the next day (June 1, 1813) the Chesapeake unmoored and by noon got 
under way. After the ship had unmoored the Shannon hove in sight. It 
is, therefore, evident that Lawrence left Mr. Loring’s house fully deter- 
mined to go out to seek the engagement, and that the determination was 
not formed hastily or by “impulse”’ upon suddenly seeing the Shannon in 
the offing, while the Chesapeake was lying at anchor. On the contrary, the 
determination was formed deliberately and before the Shannon was seen at 
all. The official report of the engagement discloses that the pilot boats 
had brought the intelligence that the Shannon was outside some time be- 
fore she appeared in sight, and that when the Shannon first came in sight 
of the Chesapeake the latter was about under way in quest of her enemy. 
But I shall not pursue further than is necessary the general details of this 
engagement, the lamentable result of which is so well known and so com- 
monly regarded as reflecting no discredit on the brave officers who unhap- 
pily surrendered their lives in it.* 

When Lawrence fell young Ludlow became the ranking line officer, 
and for a mere moment succeeded to the command of the Chesapeake. 
Let us now consider the Century writer's statement indicated, that Ludlow 
was a marine officer and that the second lieutenant Mr. Budd was the 
“only commissioned sea officer of experience on the ship.” If by the ex- 
pression “sea officer” this writer means to state that Mr. Budd was an 
officer of the line, it would have been the first time in naval annals when 
a lieutenant of marines commanded a ship-of-war while there was a rank- 
ing able-bodied line officer on board. The fact that Ludlow succeeded to 


# See official report of Commodore Bainbridge, U.S.N., president of court of inquiry. 
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THE OLD LUDLOW HOME, ‘‘ WINDSOR HILL,” AND VIEW IN THE GROUNDS. 


the command over Mr. Budd of the line of itself demonstrated that Mr. 
Ludlow was of the line also. Had it been otherwise, after Lawrence fell 
Mr. Budd must have been the responsible commander instead of Ludlow. 
In this event there was no need of emphasizing either the youth or the 
inexperience of Lieutenant Ludlow. Had our historian of the Century 
consulted the general Mavy Register, he would there have learned that 
Augustus C. Ludlow was not in the marine corps, but was an officer of the 
line, and, as such, was the senior lieutenant and first lieutenant of the 
Chesapeake at the time of her engagement with the Shannon. So much by 
way of explanation of Lieutenant Ludlow’s proper rank on the fatal cruise 
of the Chesapeake. Yet, be it far from my purpose to intimate that the 
rank erroneously assigned to Ludlow was not honorable. It was highly so, 
but it was not his. There was a lieutenant of marines on the Chesapeake, 
killed in the same engagement. The officer in question was Lieutenant 
James Broome, of a family well known in the annals of the early navy as 
the “ fighting Broomes.” 

That Augustus C. Ludlow, though very young, was not an accom- 
plished and competent officer, we have never before seen intimated in 
countless narratives. In the first place he came of a generation unusually 
apt and distinguished in the naval profession, and was himself predisposed 
to be apt. He took to the sea at a very early age, and when the engage- 
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ment with the Shannon took place was probably as well fitted for duty as 
any first officer in the service. In 1804 Augustus C. Ludlow, then twelve 
years of age, received his midshipman’s warrant. Under the care of his 
elder brother Charles (United States navy), Augustus cruised in the 
Mediterranean for three years on board the frigate Prestdent, Commodore 
Barron, and saw service in the Tripolitan war of 1805, which has been 
called the “cradle of the American navy.” He wasnext transferred to the 
Constitution, where he received his lieutenancy. From the Constitution he 
went to the Hornet under Lawrence, and was I believe in the action with 
the Peacock. From the Hornet he went two voyages on the Chesapeake, the 
last of which, as we have seen at its inception, brought his career to a close. 
At the time of the fight with the Shannon Augustus Ludlow had been 
already nine years in the service and most of the time at sea. 

Although, as above stated, there has never before been an intimation 
or suggestion that Augustus C. Ludlow was not an accomplished and most 
efficient officer, no reader of the Century article can fail to receive the im- 
pression, I think, from that article, that Ludlow was, at the time denoted 
by the writer in the Century, an inexperienced officer. Now, to be inex- 
perienced in such a position is to be incompetent. But he was not inex- 
perienced. Indeed, at an age when most lads are at home, this sailor lad, 
as was the naval custom of that time, was at.sea, standing his watches in 
all sorts of weather, while he knew no other home than the gun-room of 
a frigate in active service. We may say of a clever officer as of a poet, 
nascitur non fit. The qualities of acommander are rarely attained by age 
alone when Nature has been shy of her gifts. Such is the general testimony 
on this point; it could not be otherwise. Lieutenant Ludlow seems to 
have been by nature a sailor; his brothers Captain Charles Ludlow and 
Robert C. Ludlow, as well as his younger half-brother Lieutenant William 
Jones, were each and all inthe regular navy. As evidence of his efficiency 
it is noteworthy that in an eulogy of Lieutenant Augustus C. Ludlow, the 
great lawyer Mr. Justice Story used these words: ‘‘ His exemplary con- 
duct and strict sense of honor while yet a midshipman gave him a de- 
served preference among the officers, and.he was generally distinguished 
by some mark of favor, such as ‘captain’s aid.’ He had served a long 
time with Captain Lawrence, and it was the perfect knowledge of Lud- 
low’s worth that induced him to continue his young friend as his first lieu- 
tenant in the Chesapeake.” Either Mr. Justice Story, an intelligent con- 
temporary, is wrong in this statement, or else the writer of the Century 
article is in error also in the impression he so clearly conveys to the read- 
ing public, that Ludlow’s rank on the Chesapeake was altogether fortuitous. 
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That it was not fortuitous, there is no doubt, for his succession to the place 
of first officer of the Chesapeake was by Lawrence’s request and design. 
No other historian has ever before intimated. that Lieutenant Ludlow 
was lacking in the best qualifications of a first.officer, and the intimation 
in question finds no justification in the facts. In the first place Lieu- 
tenant Ludlow did not succeed to the responsibilities of command until 
Lawrence was carried below. The positions of the vessels were then 








THE ENTRANCE HALL AT “‘ WINDSOR HILL.” 


determined beyond prevention. ‘ The action commenced at fifteen min- 
utes before six P.M., within pistol shot. The first broadside did great dam- 
age on both sides” and carried away some rigging of the Chesapeake, so 
that she was taken aback. Captain Lawrence at this moment was wounded. 
It was then that Ludlow succeeded to the command. Although he had 
been carried below wounded, aroused by Lawrence’s earnest appeal he 
made a final effort to avert the disaster which was impending, and rushed 
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again on deck. In about twelve minutes after the commencement of the 
action, four successive helmsmen having been shot down and the ship not 
answering her helm, the anchor of the Chesapeake unfortunately fouled in 
one of the Shannon's ports. The Englishmen prepared to board. Ludlow 
immediately called boarders. It was then a hand-to-hand struggle,* and 
Ludlow himself was soon again sharply wounded while repelling boarders. 
The following letter from the brother of Augustus, Robert C. Ludlow, 
U. S.N., to the elder brother Captain Charles Ludlow, is in point, and 
a silent witness of the bravery of the young officer: 


““Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass., Fane 24, 1813. 
Dear Brother: 

At length I have received the distressing intelligence of the death of 
our poor brother. He died, poor fellow, on the 13th. inst. Mr. Chew has 
arrived, says he was convinced several days before his death that he would 
go, as Augustus told him that the doctors did not know how bad he was, 
and did not expect to live. It is gratifying to know he had every medical 
aid that was necessary, not only the doctors of the hospital, but those of 
Halifax, all of whom attended him, and had several consultations even 


before he was trepanned; he had five wounds, the mortal one was on 
his head; his head was cut nearly intwo. Poor fellow, it is the fortune 
of war and what we must expect! Our good mother, what will she say, 
and suffer? I cannot, my dear brother, dwell on this painful’ subject. 
Let me hear from you soon, I have wrote you several times and directed 
to New Burgh, but now understand you are in New York. 


Your affectionate brother, 
ROBERT C. LUDLOW.” 


Was there anything else that Ludlow could have done while in command, 
except to attempt to repel boarders? Was there anything else to be done 
by any one? No one has ever suggested it before. Washington Irving 
sums up the opinion of his time by the statement that if the ships had 
not run foul it is probable that the Chesapeake would have captured the 
Shannon. In all the contemporary accounts, and they were many, there 
is not a syllable except in praise of the conduct of young Ludlow.t The 
loss of the Chesapeake was simply the fate of war and perhaps inevitable. 
By what warrant is it then intimated, at this late day, that there was 
anything amiss because of the youth of the first lieutenant of the Chesa- 


* Testimony of Midshipman Fisher, court-martial of Lieutenant Cox. 
+ Perkins’s Late War, 177; Adams’s History of the United States, vii., ¢. 12. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES LUDLOW, U. S. N. 


[From a painting at‘ Windsor Hill.”"} 


peake ? It is certainly an intimation unfair to the memory of a gallant 
officer unless it is founded on conclusive proofs, and none are offered. 
The Chesapeake’s crew were taken to Halifax after her capture. The 
bodies of Lawrence and Ludlow were brought under flag of truce 
thence to Salem, where Justice Story delivered his glowing eulogy. Fi- 
nally the remains of Lawrence and Ludlow were placed with great public 
ceremonial in Trinity church-yard, New York city, where they still rest 
under the same monument erected by the public. 
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Perhaps students of this memorable struggle will respect the words of 
that acute critic Jastice Story, when he says: “ Nor can we forget the 
gay, the gallant, and noble-hearted Ludlow. Though the history of his 
life be short, yet it can never be uninteresting to those whose hearts 
beat high with the love of their country. Scarcely was he twenty-one 
years of age when, like the blooming Euryalus, he accompanied his be- 
loved commander to battle. Never could it have been more truly said: 


‘His amor unus pariterque in bella ruebant.’ 


He was'indeed worthy of the confidence and friendship of Lawrence. His 
soul was formed for deeds of active valor and martial enterprise. In the 
mild engagements of peace it softened into the most attractive suavity of 
manners and wore the most benignant form of honor. In the tumults of 
war it glowed with an ambition for naval excellence, which electerized 
every movement and awakened the whole energies of his genius. Had he 
lived hi§ name would have attained the same historic elevation as those of 
our first commanders—the Van Tromps and.the Nelsons of the age. Cut 
off in the blossom of his days, while the purple graces of youth yet clus- 
tered round his form, he has left us to pour our unavailing sorrows to his 
memory. 


‘His saltem accumulem donis et fungar inani 
Munere.’ 


Peace be to the spirits of the mighty dead—they fell covered with honor- 
able wounds in the cause of their country. What death could be more 
truly enviable? What death could be more truly exalted? The gratitude 
of millions has already consecrated their memories. The poetry and the 
eloquence of future ages shall celebrate their deeds and hymn their re- 
quiems. While, therefore, we pay our last lingering farewell to these hal- 
lowed remains we mourn not as those without hope. The bodies of these 
heroes may molder away and become indistinguishable from the common 
mass of mortality; but their spirits, we trust, shall repose in the bosom of 
heaven, and their fame, their spotless fame, shall perish but with the 
country of their birth, in that dread day when— 

‘ The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself— 

Yea, all which it inhabit, shall dissolve, 


And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not a wreck behind them.’ ” 


There can hardly be a more heartfelt eulogium than the ardent words 
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of Justice Story just quoted. In the Boston Gazette of June, 1813, ap- 
peared the following obituary notice and verses: 


“ Sune, 1813. 
Died at Halifax on the 13th inst., Lieutenant Augustus C. Ludlow, second in command 
on board the Chesapeake frigate, aged twenty-one, of the wounds received in the action 
with the Shannon. His remains were entombed with every mark of military distinction 
which a generous enemy could bestow on a gallant youth who fell in defending his coun- 
try’s flag. : 
‘Great Spirit of the mighty dead, 
Descend awhile and linger here ; 
And tears which love and pity shed 
Shall fall to grace a hero’s bier. 


To thee thy foes could not refuse 
The meed to valor justly due ; 
Nor shall an humble lowly muse, 
Forget to praise a patriot true. 


What though no friends or kindred dear, 
To grace his obsequies, attend ; 

The freemen are his brothers here, 

And every hero is his friend.’” 
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It has been stated that Augustus Ludlow came of a generation of sail- 
ors, and that his professional training was thorough. There was at that 
time, perhaps, no better sailor in the navy than his elder brother Captain 
Charles Ludlow, who had entered the American navy as a midshipman 
almost at its inception (circ. 1795). Charles Ludlow was the typical 
sailor of the days of the “ wooden walls,” generous, proud, and chivalrous. 
He was in active service for many years and during the French and Tri- 
politan wars—the first in which our navy was engaged. He served some- 
time aboard the frigate United States under Commodore Barry ; he was 
fighting captain of the frigate President, under Commodore John Rodg- 
ers, in the engagement with the Lztt/e Belt; and he subsequently com- 
manded the sloop of war Yohn Adams. Under the roof of Captain Charles 
Ludlow’s delightful old-fashioned and dignified house at New Windsor, 
near Newburgh on the Hudson (sketches of which are given in this num- 
ber), generations of those connected with him, young and old alike, have 
always found a hearty welcome, which he bequeathed as a tradition sa- 
credly observed by his descendants. His was, perhaps, one of the pleas- 
antcst homes to be found in any country of the world. The lawn stretched 
nearly to the west shore of the Hudson, and from its piazzas were glorious 
views of the Highlands and the Fishkill mountains opposite—a scene of 
unending beauty. 

It was under the wise and gracious auspices of Captain Ludlow, for he 
stood in loco parentis to them all, that his three brothers and his nephew 
Rear Admiral Augustus Ludlow Case, United States navy, successively 
entered the navy, midshipmen’s warrants being procured for them as soon 
as they were old enough to be rated, and then they continued to be 
watched and guided in their careers by his paternal and wise oversight. 
Unfortunately for Captain Ludlow, at a time when Lawrence and other 
officers were exposed to unmerited slights by the then federal administra- 
tion, Captain Ludlow felt constrained to throw up his commission. As 
his letter to the department is characteristic, and evinces also the injustice 
which must always attend, in a republic, the irregular promotion of mili- 
tary officers by official favoritism, it is here inserted : 


“ United States Navy Yard, New York, March 17, 1813. 
Sir: 

Since my return to this place I have received through the medium 
of the National Intelligencer a confirmation of the promotion of Lieu- 
tenant Morris to the grade of post captain in the navy of the United 
States. 
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ROBERT C. LUDLOW, U. S. N. 


[From a painting in possession of the family of the late Augustus C. Ludlow, Fr., Baltimore.) 


Having already expressed my opinions of this promotion in a memorial 
addressed to the honorable the senate of the United States, it would not 
comport with the respect I entertain for you to recapitulate them at this 
time. But although the reasons assigned by myself, as well as others, 
have not been considered sufficiently valid to obstruct the promotion of 
Lieutenant Morris, made at the expense of senior officers, I trust that the 
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motives which call for the present communication will be received and 
viewed by you, sir, with a more favorable eye. In the promotion of 
Lieutenant Morris I cannot but perceive that my expectations as an offi- 
cer have been vitally assailed. It is, in fact, a declaration to the public, that 
I was incompetent to discharge the duties of a situation to which I was 
entitled by my rank. And how, sir, 1 would respectfully ask, have I de- 
served this stigma on my character? The character of a military man is 
his only treasure, and believe me, sir, that he who does not guard that 
treasure with miserly solicitude will prove but a bad sentinel over the 
honor and interest of his country. By all governments this military spirit 
has been fostered with parental care, and I had fondly hoped, when enter- 
ing the service of my country,that I had intrusted my honor to guardians 
who would preserve it with the most scrupulous anxiety. That this opin- 
ion was well founded I shall not presume to question. The individual who 
suffers, and the public who inflicts, cannot always think alike on a subject 
of such a delicate nature, and in which the feelings of the individual are 
alone interested. But when the feelings of the individual so highly excited 
present him with the alternative of either acquiescing in what he believes 
to be an unmerited testimony of disgrace, or relinquishing his commission, 
I trust there is no man of honor who could hesitate which to choose, and 
no man of feeling who would condemn the choice. For my own part, I 
confess it is an act of my life for which I feel the most acute concern. To 
my country I am attached with the most filial veneration. Her Constitu- 
tion is my idol—her happiness my ambition, and her glory my pride; and 
at this time to be forced from her service, when my heart and hand are 
ready to vindicate her violated rights, is a sacrifice which I cannot view 
but with the most poignant regret. My impressions and feelings are 
now, sir, before you, and so fully satisfied am I of their correctness, 
that I should not hesitate to leave the decision which should emanate 
from them to the magnanimity of Captain Morris himself. -I shall 
now, sir, conclude with the assurance that it will afford me the high- 
est satisfaction to remain in the navy, should it accord with the views of 
the executive to restore me to that rank of which I have been deprived 
by the promotion of a junior officer; but should this be refused, I must 
request that you will do me the favor to consider this as my resignation. 

With sentiments of the greatest respect, I have the honor to be, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

CHARLES LUDLOW 


HONORABLE WILLIAM JONES, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 
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A little prior, Lawrence’ had sent the following on the same subject to 
the senate of the United States: 


“ To the Honorable the Senate of the United States of America in Congress 
Assembled. 
James Lawrence of New York, master and commandant of the sloop- 


LIEUTENANT WILLIAM JONES, U.S. N. 


(From a painting loaned by Mrs. Eugene A. Brewster.} 


of-war Hornet, respectfully presents this memorial to the honorable sen- 
ate of the United States upon the nomination of Lieutenant Charles Mor- 
ris, late first officer of the frigate Constitution, to the grade of post captain 
in the navy of the United States. 

Your memorialist respectfully represents that’ he entered ‘the ‘service 
as midshipman, September 4, 1798; that he continued in’that capacity, 
attached to sundry vessels, upward of two years, when ‘he was appointed 
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an acting lieutenant on board the frigate Adams, commanded by Captain 
Robinson, in which capacity he continued until the reduction of the navy, 
in consequence of which his appointment was not confirmed, and of course 
he remained in the grade of midshipman. 

That when the war with Tripoli was declared he was promoted toa 
lieutenant and attached to the Enterprise as first officer, from which he 
was removed to the frigate /ohn Adams, and acted in the same capacity. 

That this service continued three years and a half, when he returned 
to the United States with Commodore Treble, and was again dispatched 
to the Mediterranean as commodore of gun-boat No. 6, in which service 
he was engaged sixteen months. 

That while attached to the Enterprise he sailed as first lieutenant with 
about seventy volunteers, in the ketch /utrepid of four guns, under the 
present Commodore Decatur, then commodore of the Exterprise, to de- 
stroy the frigate Philadelphia of forty-four guns, lying in the harbor of 
Tripoli, 

That Lieutenant Morris volunteered as a midshipman in this expedition, 
which was so completely successful that the Philadelphia was destroyed 
without the loss of a single man on the part of the Americans. 

That for this exploit Commodore Decatur was made post captain, 
and the rest of the officers and crew of the Jutrepid were voted by Con- 
gress two months’ extra pay, which was declined by your memorialist. 

That since the Mediterranean service was completed your memorialist 
has been constantly engaged in the service, having been attached to the Con- 
stitution as first lieutenant, and to the Vixen, Wasp, Argus, and Hornet, com- 
mander, during which command he has been twice to Europe with dispatches. 

That he was in the Hornet when war was declared, and was attached 
to Commodore Rodgers’s squadron, and cruised with him until the com- 
modore’s return to Boston, and is now attached to Commodore Bain- 
bridge’s squadron. 

Under these circumstances your memorialist respectfully presents this 
memorial to the honorable senate against the ratification of the nomina- 
tion of Lieutenant Charles Morris to the grade of post captain; but at 
the same time would bear testimony to the uniformly distinguished merit 
of that accomplished officer. 

Your memorialist would respectfully suggest that no achievement 
within his knowledge (however gallant) has been rewarded with a promo- 
tion of more than one grade, and such is the invariable usage of maritime 
nations; particularly the British, whose navy has arrived to its greatest 
perfection. 
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That the exampled promotion of a single officer on board of any frig- 
ate, after a successful engagement, where all did their duty with signal 
but equal brilliancy, must necessarily be detrimental if not destructive to 
the service, inasmuch as it is a tacit reflection upon the conduct of those 
officers who are overlooked. 

That the masters and commanders appointed to the smaller vessels of 
the navy are generally attached to frigates, and consequently are placed 
by their superior grades in a more unfavorable situation for promotion 
than officers of an inferior grade, attached to frigates, thereby rendering 
the grade which they had previously acquired by good conduct an obstacle 
to. future promotion. Apart from etiquette, the impolicy and injustice of 
such promotion cannot be made more obvious by argument. 

That your memorialist is confirmed in these sentiments by the opinions 
of some of the oldest and most respectable officers in the service, and by 
all the gentlemen of the navy of the same grade with your memorialist, 
with whom he has communicated, many of whom think they cannot recon- 
cile it to their honor to continue in the service if so unprecedented a 
nomination should be ratified by the senate. 

(Signed) 


JAMES LAWRENCE 
BosTONn, Octoler 18, 1812.” 


Captain Ludlow, after his resignation, being fortunately possessed of 
an adequate estate, retired to his country place in Orange county, “ Wind- 
sor Hill,” shown in this number. At one time he was a candidate for the 
congressional nomination from his district, but he lost it by two votes. At 
“Windsor Hill” he continued to receive such assurances of regard as the 
following from Commodores Chauncey, Perry, and Hull, and many of his 
companions in arms whose names are now the property of history. 
Commodore Chauncey wrote : 


“U.S. Ship Madison, Sackett’s Harbor, 18 May, 1813. 
Dear Ludlow: 

Your favor of the 7th inst. was received by the last mail. I regret ex- 
tremely to find that you have resigned. Independent of any se/fish mo- 
tives, I think that the service has lost a valuable officer, and I think also 
at some future day that you will regret it yourself. No one could have 
been appointed to succeed you so agreeable to me as Captain Lawrence. 
With respect to the sheep I have not thought upon the subject. I will 
write you more fully about them very shortly; in the meantime if the 
enemy should make any attempt upon New York before you hear from 

Vor. XXV.—No. 4.-—20 
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me, I will thank you to take charge of them and keep them well for me. 
We will settle the business when we meet. 

I have every prospect of having sufficient amusement this summer. 
The enemy are making great exertions, and a number of navy officers have 
already arrived at Kingston, amongst the number an admiral. I shall sail 
in a few days for Niagara. My little squadron sailed yesterday with one 
thousand troops on board. You will hear of us by the first of June. With 
very great esteem I am, dear Ludlow, your friend and humble servant, 


J. CHAUNCEY 
CHARLES LUDLow, Esq. 


P. S.—In my haste I had forgot to tell you that we had been at York, 
and that we had sharp work for a short time. Lost a number of men, but 
that is nothing in war time. Bainbridge has sent me one hundred and 
fifty fine fellows. My new ship will be launched Ist June. 


Very truly yours, me Se 


The letter of Commodore Perry is equally interesting : 


“New Port, February 3, 1818. 
Dear Ludlow: 

It affords me great pleasure to have it in my power to forward you a 
warrant for your brother; it was sent me after I left home for Washing- 
ton. I need not assure you that whenever I go to sea I shall cheerfully 
take charge of him and do all in my power to promote his advancement. 
At present I have no thought of leaving home. I am in hopes you will 
come this way next season. Nothing will give me more pleasure, particu- 
larly as 1 am about purchasing me a little place on the island and shall 
amuse myself in farming on a small scale, and as you are so good a farmer 
you could give me hints that would be useful. 

I am, dear Ludlow, your sincere friend, 


O. H. PERRY 
CHARLES LUDLOW, Esq.” 


The following is an extract from a long letter of Commodore Hull, who 
writes again on the 5th of January, 1834: 


“Tt is a long time, my good sir, since I had the pleasure of seeing you, 
but my friendship and regard for you is as it ever was, and I frequently 
call to mind the pleasant days we have spent together. Nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to have you make us a visit. I wish you and 
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the judge would come at this time; it would be of great service to me to 
have him here, independent of the pleasure I should have in seeing two 
friends that I regard and respect. 

Yours, IsAAC HULL” 


“ Washington, 5th Yanuary, 1834. 
My Dear Sir: 

Having been obliged to lay to for a few days with the main topsail 
aback on account of not having been wet with salt water for a long 
time (or having been too much wet with fresh water in the late gale), 
gives me an opportunity of giving you a scolding for not letting me see 
you when you were in Washington. I did not know you were here until 
about the time you left, and then I heard you had left the city. I was not 
willing to believe you would come so near your old friends and not see 
them. It would indeed have given me great pleasure to have had you 
spend a day or as many days with me as your time would allow you. It 
would take more than one day to talk over all our sayings and doings, and 
we have had many pleasures together. 

I have lately been looking over all my letters, orders, etc., which has 
accumulated since I joined the service. And you may be assured many 
pleasant occurrences have been brought fresh to my mind that I had for- 
gotten. I wished particularly to have talked over our pleasant cruise in 
the little Adams together, our cruise in the bay of Gibraltar, and our nar- 
row escape from getting on shore on Cuberita Point, when young Decatur 
got the ship in irons there and could not get her out of irons or out of 
difficulty. Do you remember what passed between Captain and 
myself, when I came on deck with my old striped trousers in my hand, 
standing on one of the quarterdeck guns and trying to put them on ? 

You recollect I took the deck in the greatest confusion. They had at- 
tempted to put the ship in stays, and in the confusion she missed stays and 
one yard was hanging one way and another the other way. There was not 
room to fire, for the rocks were very near on the weather bow, and the 
diamond rock under our lee. But no time was to be lost. I directed the 
men to go to the stations and ware the ship, and said to Captain -, 
‘Keep yourself cool and we shall get the ship off.’ ‘Cool,’ he said, ‘I am 
as cool asa cucumber. Do you see the rocks, do you see the rocks?’ I 
answered I did, but we could not help it—something must be done. I was 
then in the act of wareing the ship. He then said, ‘You will be on the 
diamond, you will be on the diamond!’ I believe I said, ‘D—n the dia- 
mond! Wecan’t help it. The ship must be wore.’ You recollect we had 
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for a long time a by-word, ‘ Do you see the rocks? D—n the diamond.’ If 
you have a perfect recollection of that affair I should much like to have 
your relation of the circumstances, and your candid opinion whether you 
do not believe that the ship would have been lost if I had not acted with 
the promptness that I did? Previous to that I saved the Constitution when 
—- commanded her, and I do think that I saved the Adams on that 
occasion. It may be well to have those things on paper, but I do not wish 
to make any use of them. : 

Captain ———— was a very good man, and we made ourselves very happy 
under him, but he had not that cool judgment and action that sometimes 
is necessary to get out of difficulty, and on that occasion it was particu- 
larly manifest. He was more alarmed than he was when Miss 
walked up the peach-tree to get him some fine peaches, and when she 
came down, behold! her wig was hanging to the limb. You know we did 
believe that Captain would have liked the cash the old man would 
leave, but this business of the wig was a bad mistake—all was over. I do 
not know whether I can forgive you for not letting me know that you 
were here, but if you do the like again I shall indeed be sorry. You will 
see by the papers how we carry on the war here; there will, no doubt, be 
much sharp fighting before congress rises, in words if not otherwise. When 
you have come here as a member I will put you in pistols for once at least. 

Will you write me and say that you and yours are well, and that you 
will not leave me in the lurch the next time you come. I am very truly 
and sincerely, your old and long-tried friend, 


I. HULL 
To CHARLES LupDLow, Esq.* 


Robert Crommelin Ludlow, United States navy, the brother of 
Augustus C. and Charles Ludlow, served with Captain Bainbridge when 
the British ship Fava was conquered by the Constitution, in an action still 
held in grateful remembrance by Americans. To his friend Robert C. 
Ludlow + Bainbridge confided the pleasing duty of hastening to Wash- 


*Captain Charles Ludlow died at ‘‘ Windsor Hill” in 1839, leaving surviving only one 
daughter, the wife of the late Thomas W. Chrystie, Esq., of Windsor Hill, who was a nephew of 
the late Mr. Secretary Albert Gallatin, and a grandson of Commodore James Nicholson, senior 
officer of the American navy, 1776-83. Mr. Chrystie was, at the time of his death, one of the 
oldest alumni of Columbia college. He was also a member of the Society of the Cincinnati, in 
the right of his grandfather, Captain James Chrystie, United States army. Mrs. Chrystie’s only 
son, Thomas M. Ludlow Chrystie, after leaving college served in the civil war as acting ensign in 
the navy on the staff of Admiral Farragut on the Hartford, Mobile Bay, and Ensign Chrystie was 
present at the capture of that city. 

¢ Mrs. Lamb’s History of the City of New York, vol. ii. 621. 
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ington to communicate to congress and thence to the nation the intelli- 
gence of this cheering event. Robert C. Ludlow served also on the 
United States in the action with the Macedonian. He was a faithful and 
respected officer, and died young in service. His son William Bainbridge 
Ludlow died a lieutenant in the United States navy. His daughter 
Mary Ludlow became Mrs. James Carroll of James, in Maryland. . Rob- 
ert C. Ludlow, having married Miss Wethered of South Carolina, estab- 
lished his home in Baltimore, Maryland, where his descendants are at this 
day most honorably settled among the leading citizens of that city. 

As already stated, Lieutenant William Jones, a younger and half- 
brother of the Ludlows, who have been successively mentioned, was also 
a line officer of the navy, and is the young gentleman referred to in the 
following letter: ; 

“ Boston, 3d Judy, 1811. 
Dear Brother: 

Your last favor received a few days since on my return from New Lon- 
don, where I was a week attending to a ship that was consigned to us cast 
away on Montauk Point. I saved part of the cargo, sails, rigging, etc., 
and sold the ship for $56: Since my return have been very busy in get- 
ting the stores for the Guerriere ready, which are now, thank fortune, all 
on board. She is only waiting for Mr. Campbell, who is on his way and 
will be here next week. The Macedonian is_ getting ready, is not off 
in the stream yet, will not sail before the middle of September. Mr. 
Thomas answered the navy agent by saying Midshipman Jones shall be 
ordered. If he is not on receipt of this, let me know. Will then get Cap- 
tain Downes to apply for him, who will for me with much pleasure. He 
as well as the first lieutenant (a fine fellow, young Maury), and the purser 
I am intimate with, all of whom will attend to William. It will, there- 
fore, only depend on himself how he will get along. Shall expect to see 
you this summer about Perry, Chauncey, e¢ a/._ I prefer telling you than 
writing. This scrawl you must excuse. Kindest love to our good mother, 
and believe me, 

Sincerely your affectionate brother, 
R. C. LUDLOW 


CHARLES LUDLOW, Esq., 
New Burgh, State of New York.” 


Such, then, were the immediate associates of Lieutenant Augustus C. 
Ludlow of the Chesapeake. They, as well as he, had been trained for the 
sea and thought of little besides; no one has ever truly spoken of them, 
either as sailors or gentlemen, except with respect and to hold their pro- 
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fessional attainment in honor. Roosevelt in his very recent Hizstory of 
New York mentions the ancestors of these officers “ as representatives of the 
foremost families of the New York gentry,” and other writers mention 
them as among the few settlers of the province of New York who had been 
highly connected in England. No doubt, in this country, a claim to high 
descent, of all the accidents of human environment, is one of the most 
foolish, but if there is anything in race characteristics the Ludlows of 
Orange county certainly inherited the fighting qualities for which their 
predecessors had been so noted in England some two centuries before. 

As on some principle of selection which it is difficult to understand, 
the names of none of these officers, so justly distinguished, appear in the 
account of the Ludlow family given in Mrs. Lamb’s well-known //zstory of 
the City of New York,* which account seems exclusively confined to one 
or two branches at present living and accessible, a brief narration of their 
ancestry may not be amiss in an article necessarily biographical. 

Charles, Augustus, and Robert C. Ludlow were all natives of Orange 
county, New York, and it is perhaps well to follow Mrs. Lamb’s work 
aud to regard them as distinct from the later Ludlows of New York city. 
The sympathies of the Orange county family were distinctly professional, 
American, and republican. The father of Charles, Augustus, and Robert 
C. Ludlow—Robert Crommelin Ludlow, Sr.—was the grandson of the 
progenitor of all the Ludlows of New York, namely Gabriel Ludlow, who 
was born in 1663 at “Castle Carey ” in Somerset, England, and who emi- 
grated to New York in 1694. This Gabriel Ludlow here married, in 
1697, a daughter ot the Rev. Dr. Joseph Hanmer, then a chaplain to the 
British forces in the province of New Brunswick. 

Gabriel Ludlow, the first, has always been. conceded by all historians of 
New York to be one of the few Englishmen of undoubtedly high lineage 
who at that time had come to the North American colonies. It is, as I 
am informed, generally asserted by genealogists, that not one in a hundred 
accounts of remote ancestors is verified by adequate proofs. But that of 
Gabriel Ludlow has been invariably conceded by them to be established 
beyond criticism or peradventure. He was the great-great-grandson of 
George Ludlow of Hill Deverill, by Edith his wife, the third daughter of 
Andrew, Lord Windsor. But high lineage can be of consequence only 
when it begets high qualities. In England the family of Gabriel Ludlow 
had certainly enacted lofty parts—parts of exceptional and historic inter- 
est—and several of them fled from England to save their lives. The first 
Gabriel Ludlow of New York, though extremely well known by the constant 

* Mrs Lamb, History of the City of New York, vol. ii. 446. 
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reference to him of the annalists of that city, seems to have been content to 
livethe simple life of a merchant in a distant and then rude colonial seaport 
town. Gabriel (1) left six sons, one of whom, Gabriel (2), was the grand- 
father of Augustus C. Ludlow, United States navy, and his brothers 
Robert and Charles. This Gabriel (2) married first Miss Frances Duncan, 
whose son George Duncan Ludlow, a puisne justice of the supreme court 
of the province of New York, fled at the Revolution to New Brunswick, 
where he held a similar office. For a second wife Gabriel (2) married 
Elizabeth Crommelin, a member of a family most interesting to our gene- 
alogists.* The second son of this second marriage, Robert Crommelin 
Ludlow, Sr., born January 5, 1758, was the father of the Orange county 
Ludlows, including the three naval officers mentioned. 

Just after the Revolution Robert C. Ludlow, Sr., migrated to Orange 
county, New York, a county in which his family long had interests of 
some kind. His father had been a member of the assembly of the prov- 
ince of New York, and sat for Orange county from 1739 to 1745, while his 
uncle, Henry Ludlow, had been surrogate of the prerogative court for 
Orange county as early as 1727.” But it was probably the interest of his 
maternal grandfather, Daniel Crommelin, which induced Robert C. Lud- 
low, Sr., to settle near Gray Court, Orange county. Daniel Crommelin, 
being part owner of the Wawayanda patent, had made a settlement there 
in 1716, and called it Gray Court after his native village in the Circle of 
Gray, Haute Sdone, France, and this interest, it is believed, attracted Rob- 
ert C. Ludlow, Sr., to this neighborhood. He subsequently removed to 
Newburgh on the Hudson, and must have stopped at New Windsor awhile, 
for several of his daughters were born at the house of his friend Colonel 
Thomas Ellison (a description of whose house I gave in this magazine for 
August, 1890). But Orange county offered other inducements; it was 
one of the most picturesque and fertile parts of early New York, and it had 
the advantage of bordering on the Hudson river without the disadvantage 
of some of the feudal tenures of other river counties, which repelled rather 
than attracted the more independent settlers. In Orange county there is 
no trace of manorial tenures, and from the first all Jand was in fee simple. 
This fact attracted a superior class of settlers and farmers to this county, 
as few persons of the better class were then willing to accept the situation 
of tenant farmers, even where the land might be better, if they could 
go elsewhere and own lands in fee. The freehold lands were the secret 


* See New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, October, 1870, p. 170 ; vols. ix. and x. 
1878-9. 
+ P. 83, vol. xxiv. 
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of the democratic and excellent society which early prevailed in Orange 
county. 

Robert Crommelin Ludlow, Sr., married October 7, 1781, Elizabeth 
Conkling of Long Island, an aunt of Judge Conkling, the father of the late 
Hon. Roscoe Conkling. Mrs. Robert C. Ludlow, Sr., was a descendant of 
a daughter of Lion Gardiner, Elizabeth Gardiner (Conkling), the first 
white woman born within the limits of the present state of New York. 
Thus her sons, the officers mentioned in this sketch, could trace their 
ancestry on their mother’s side to that unique old soldier of fortune, Lion 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, who is certainly one of the most romantic 
and picturesque of all the early settlers of North America. 

The letters given in this article are now published for the first time. 
They are among those found among the late Captain Charles Ludlow’s 
papers at “‘ Windsor Hill.” 


libdicSDus beri 


New York City. 
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It was fourteen hundred and ninety two, 
The close of the New Year's day, 
When the armies of Catholic Ferdinand, 
The flower of all the Spanish land, 
At the siege of Granada lay. 


Ten thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse, 

And ten thousand men with bows, 
Were on the left, and as many more 
Had stormed close up to the city’s door 

Where the Darro river flows. 


And the king held levee, for on that day 
Great news had come to court— 
How on the morrow the town would yield, 
And the flag of Spain with the yellow 
field 
Would float from the Moorish fort. 


There were princely nobles and high 
grandees 
That night in the royal tent ; 
And the beautiful queen with the golden 
hair, 
And shining armor and sword, was there. 
On the king’s right arm she leant. 


It was nine, and the old Alhambra bells 
Tolled out on the moonlit air ; 

And over the battlements far there came 

The murmuring sound of Allah’s name, 
And the Moorish troops at prayer. 


“ Hark!” said the king, as he heard the 
sound, 
“ Hark, hark to yon bell’s refrain ! 
Five hundred years it has called the 
Moor, 
This night and ’twill call him nevermore ; 
To-morrow ‘twill ring for Spain!” 


Then spake a guest at the king’s right 
hand, 
“ To-morrow the end will be ; 
Hast thou not said when the war is done, 
And the Christ flag floats o’er the Moslem 
one, 
Thou wouldst keep thy promise to me ? 


Thou wouldst give me ships, and wouldst 
give me men 
Who would dare to follow me? 
Help thou this night with thy royal hand, 
And I'll make thee king of a new-found 
land 
And king of a new-found sea. 


For the world is round, and a ship may 
sail 
Straight on with the setting sun, 
Beyond Atlantis a thousand miles, 
Beyond the peaks of the golden isles, 
To the Ophir of Solomon. 


So I’ll find new roads to the golden isles, 
To the gardens that bloom alway, 

To the treasure quarries of Ispahan, 

The sunlit hills of the mighty Khan, 
And the wonders of far Cathay. 


And gold I'll bring from the islands 
fair, 
And riches of palm and fir 
Thou shalt have, my king ; and the lords 
of Spain 
Shall march with the Christ-flag once 
again 
And rescue the sepulchre.” 


But the nobles smiled, and the prelates 
sneered 
With many a scornful fling, 
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“ Had not the wisest already said 

It was but the scheme of an empty head, 
And no fit thing fora king ! 


And were it true that the world is round 
And not like an endless plain, 
Were our good king’s vessels the seas to 
ride 
Adown the slope of the world’s great side, 
How would they get up again? 


And the land of the fabled antipodes 
Were a wonderful land to see, 
Where people stand with their heads on 
the ground, 
And their feet in the air, while the world 
spins round ”— 
And they all laughed merrily. 


But the king laughed not, though he 
scarce believed 
The things that his ears had heard ; 
And he thought full long of the promise 
fair, 
And he knew that the day and the hour 
were there 
If a king were to keep his word. 


So he said, “For a while, for a little 
while 
Let it bide, for the cost is great ;”’ 
But the guest replied : “ Nay, seven years 
I have waited on with my hopes and fears; 
And soon it will be too late.” 


Then spoke the queen, “ Be it done for 


me. 
Here’s my jewels, for woe or weal;” 
And she took the gems from her shining 
hair, 
And the priceless pearls she was wont to 
wear, 
And she said, “ For my own Castile.” 


OF COLUMBUS 


There were three ships sailing from 
Palos town 
Ere the noon of a summer’s day, 
And the people looked at the ships and 
said, 
“God pity their souls, for they all are 
dead ;” 
But the ships went down the bay. 


And an east wind blew, and the convent 
bells 
Rang out in sweet accord, 
And the master stood on the deck and 
cried, 
“ We sail in the name of the Crucified, 
With the flag of the Christ our Lord.” 


They were ten days out when a storm 
wind blew— 
Ten days from the coast of Spain, 
And the sailors shrived each other and 
said, 
“God help us now, or we all are dead ! 
We will never see land again.” 


They were twelve days out when an 
ocean rock 
Burst forth in a sea of fire, 
As if each peak and each lava cliff 
Of the red-hot sides of Teneriffe 
Were a sea king’s funeral pyre. 


And the sailors crossed themselves and 
said, 
“ Alas for the day we swore 
To follow a reckless adventurer— 
Though it be at last to the sepulchre— 
In search of an unknown shore.” 


And they spoke of the terror that lay be- 
tween, 
Of the hurricanes born of hell, 
Of the sunless seas that forever roar, 
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Where the moon had perished'long years 
before, 
When an evil spirit fell. 


And ever the winds blew west, blew west, 
And the ships flew over the main. 
“They are cursed winds,” the mariners 
said, 
“That blow us forever ahead—ahead ; 
They will never blow back to Spain.” 


But the master cited the Holy Writ ; 
And he told of a vision fair, 
How a shining angel would show the way 
To the Indus isles and the sweet Cathay, 
And he “knew they were almost 
there.” 


But a sea-calm came and the ships stood 
still, 
And the sails drooped idte and low, 
And a seaweed covered the vasty deep 
As darkness covers a world in sleep, 
And they feared for the rocks below. 


It was twelve that night when a breeze 
sprang fresh 
As if from a land close by, 
And the sailors whispered each other and 
said, 
“God only knows what next is ahead— 
Or if to-morrow we die.” 


It was two by the clock on the ship next 
morn, 

And breathless the sailors stand, 
With eyes strained into the starless night, 
When lo, there’s a cry of “A light, a 

light !” 

And a shout of “ The land—the land.” 


There were weeping eyes, there were 
pressing hands 
Till the dawn of that blessed day ; 
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When the admiral, followed by all his 
train, 
With the flag of Christ and the flag of 
Spain, 
Rode proudly up the bay. 


In robes of scarlet and princely gold, 
On the new world’s land they kneel ; 

In the name of Christ, whom all adore, 

They christened the island San Salvador, 
For the crown of their own Castile. 


And the simple islanders gazed in awe 
On the “ gods from another sphere ;” 
And they brought them gifts of the Yuca 

bread, 
And golden trinkets, and parrots red, 
And showed them the islands near. 


They told of the lords of a golden house, 
Of the mountains of Cibao, 
The cavern where once the moon was 
born, 
The hills that waken the sun at morn, 
And the isles where the spices grow. 


From isle to island the ships flew on, 
Like white birds on the main, 
Till the master said, “With my flags 
unfurled, 
I have opened the gates of another world. 
I will carry the news to Spain.” 


It was seven months since at Palos town 
Ere the noon of that summer’s day, 
The good ships sailed, with their flags 

unfurled, 
In search of another and far-off world— 
And again they are in the bay. 


Twelve months have passed, and the king 
again 
Holds levee with all his train, 
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And Columbus sits at the king’s right 
hand, 
And whether on sea or upon the land 
Is the greatest man in Spain. 


And the queen has honored him most of 
all, 
She has taken him by the hand, 
“Don Christopher thou shalt be called 
alway ;” 
And a golden cross on his heart there lay, 
And over his breast a band. 


And ships she gave, and a thousand men, 
With nobles and knights in train ; 
And again the convent bells they rung, 
And the praise of his name was on every 
tongue, 
As he sailed for the West again. 


To the hundred islands and far away 
In the heats of the torrid zone, 

To gardens as fair as Hesperides, 

To spice grown forests, and scented seas, 
Where no sails had ever blown. 


And up and down by the new world’s 
coast, 
And over the western main, 
With but the arms of his own true word, 
He lifted the flag of the blessed Lord 
And the flag of the land of Spain. 


And he gave them all to the king and 
queen, 
And riches of things untold ; 
And never a ship that crossed the sea 
But brought them tokens from fruit and 
tree 


And gems from the land of gold. 


Three times he had sailed to his new- 
found world, 
Five times he had crossed the main, 
When walking once by the sea he heard, 
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By secret letter or secret word, 
Of a murderous plot in Spain— 


How that envious persons about the 
court 
Had poisoned the mind of the king, 
By many a letter of false report, 
By base suspicion of evil sort, 
And words with a traitorous sting. 


And the king, half eager to hear the worst, 
For he never had been a friend, 

Believed it all, and he rued the hour 

He gave to the master.rank and power, 
And resolved it should have an end. 


So with cold pretense of the truth to hear, 
And with heart that was false as base, 

A ship was hurried across the main, 

With Boabdilla, false knight of Spain, 
To take the admiral’s place. 


O that kings should ever unkingly be ! 
O that men should ever forget ! 
For that fatal hour the false knight came, 
To the king’s disgrace and the great 
world’s shame, 
The star of Columbus set. 


They took the queen’s cross from off his 
breast, 

And chains they gave him instead ; 
And iron gyves on his wrists they put, 
Vile fetters framed for each hand and 

foot, 

“’Twere better they’d left him dead.” 


For he who was first of the new-found 
world 
And bravest upon the main, 
Who had found the isles of the fabled 
gold, 
And the far-off lands that his faith fore- 
told 
Was dragged like a felon to Spain. 
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But the whole world heard the clank of 
his chains 
When he landed in Cadiz bay, 
And fearing the taunt and the curse and 
scoff, 
The false king hurried to take them off 
At the pier where the old ship lay. 


But little it helped, nor the king’s false 
smile 
As he sat in his robes of state ; 
For wrong is wrong, if in hut or hall, 
And the right were as well not done at 
all, 
If done, alas! too late. 


And little it helped if here and there 
The mantle of favor stole 

Across his shoulders to hide the stain 

Of a broken heart or a broken chain-— 
They had burned too deep in his soul. 


So the years crept by, and the cold 
neglect 
Of kings that will come the while ; 
For ever and ever ’tis still the same— 
Short lived’s the glory of him whose 
fame 
Depends on a prince’s smile. 


And long he thought, could he see the 
queen, 
Could he speak with her face to face, 
She would know the truth and would be 
again 
What once she was ere his hopes were 
slain ; 
And he sighed in his lonely place. 
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And on a day when he seemed forgot, 
And darker the fates, and grim, 
A letter came, ’twas the queen’s com- 
mand, 
“Come straight to court,” in her own 
fair hand, 
And she would be true to him. 


But alas for man, and alas for queen, 
And alas for hopes so sped ! 
He had only come to the castle gate 
When the warder said, “ It is late—too 
late, 
For the queen she is lying dead.”’ 


And the king forgot what the fair good 


queen 
With her dying lips had said ; 
And he who had given a world to Spain 
Had never a roof for himself again, 
And he wished that he too were dead. 


Slow tolled the bells of old Seville town 
At the noon of a summer’s day ; 

For up in a chamber of yonder inn, 

Close by the street with its noise and din, 
The heart of the new world lay. 


Perhaps the king on his throne close by 
No thought to the tolling gave ; 

But over a world, far up and down, 

They heard the bells of Seville town, 
And they stood by an open grave. 


And the Seville bells they are ringing still 
Through the centuries far and dim ; 
And though it is but the common lot 
Of men to die, and to be forgot, 
They will ring forever of him. 


BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS 








FIRST MEETING OF ADMIRAL PORTER AND SHERMAN 
AS DESCRIBED BY THE ADMIRAL * 


I assumed command of the Mississippi squadron at Cairo, Illinois, in 
October 1862. Soon after my arrival I sent a messenger to General Grant, 
informing him I had taken command of the naval forces, and should be 
happy to codperate with him in any enterprise he might think proper to 
undertake. I also informed him that General McClernand had orders to 
raise troops at Springfield, Illinois, prior to undertaking the capture of 
Vicksburg. 

Several weeks later Captain McAllister, quartermaster at Cairo, gave a 
supper-party to me and the officers on the station, on board the quarter- 
master’s steamer, a large, comfortable river-boat. Supper had been served 
when I saw Captain McAllister usher in a travel-worn person dressed in 
citizen’s clothes. McAllister was a very tall man, and his companion was 
dwarfed by his superior size. McAllister introduced the gentleman to me 
as General Grant, and placed us at a table by ourselves. 

Grant, though evidently tired and hungry, commenced business at 
once. “ Admiral,’’ he asked, “ what is all this you have been writing me?” 

I gave the general an account of my interviews with the President and 
with General McClernand, and he inquired: ‘‘ When can you move with 
your gun-boats, and what force have you?” My reply was: ‘‘I can move 
to-morrow with all the old gun-boats and five or six other vessels; also the 
Tyler, Conestoga and Lexington.” 

“ Well, then,” said Grant, “I will leave you now and write at once to 
Sherman to have thirty thousand infantry and artillery embarked in trans- 
ports, ready to start for Vicksburg the moment you get to Memphis. I 
will return to Holly Springs to-night, and will start with a large force for 
Grenada as soon as I can get off. General Joe Johnston is near Vicksburg 
with forty thousand men, besides the garrison of the place under General 
Pemberton, When Johnston hears I am marching on Grenada he will 
come from Vicksburg to meet me and check my advance. I will hold him 
at Grenada while you and Sherman push on down the Mississippi and 
make a landing somewhere on the Yazoo. The garrison at Vicksburg will 
be small and Sherman will have no difficulty in getting inside the works. 
When that is done I will force Johnston out of Grenada, and as he falls 

* Incidents and Anecdotes of the Civil War. 
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back on Vicksburg will follow him up with a superior force. When he 
finds Vicksburg is occupied he will retreat véa Jackson.” 

I thought this plan an admirable one. Grant and myself never indulged 
in long talks together; it was only necessary for him to tell what he 
desired, and I carried out his wishes to the best of my ability. General 
Grant started that night for Holly Springs, Mississippi, and, I believe, rode 
on horseback nearly all the way, while I broke up the supper-party by 
ordering every officer to his post to be ready to start down the river next 
day at noon, This was preliminary to the capture of Vicksburg. 

Grant in his plain, dusty coat was in my eyes a greater general than the 
man who rides around “all feathers and fuss.’’ Here in twenty minutes 
he unfolded his plan of campaign, involving the transportation of over one 
hundred thousand men, and with a good supper staring him in the face 
proposed to ride back again over a road he had just traveled, without tast- 
ing a mouthful, his cigar serving, doubtless, for food and drink. 

Three days after, I started down the Mississippi with all the naval 
forces, and at Memphis found General Sherman embarking his troops on a 
long line of river steamers, and sent word to the general that I would call 
upon him at his headquarters. Thinking it probable that Sherman would 
be dressed in full feather, I put on my uniform coat, the splendor of which 
rivaled that of a drum-major. Sherman hearing that I was indifferent to 
appearances, and generally dressed in working .clothes, thought he would 
not annoy me by fixing up, and so kept on his blue flannel suit, and we 
met, both a little surprised at the appearance of the other. 

“Halloo, Porter!” said the general, “I am glad to see you; you got 
here sooner than I expected, but we'll get off to-night. . . . Cold,isn’t 
it? Sit down and warm up.” And he stirred up the coal in the grate. 
“ Here, captain”—to one of his aids—*“tell General Blair to get his men 
on board at once. Tell the quartermaster to report as soon as he has six 
hundred thousand rations embarked. Here, Dick’—to his servant—“ put 
me up some shirts and underclothes in a bag, and don’t bother me with a 
trunk and traps enough for a regiment. Here, captain’ —to another aid 
— tell the steamboat captains to have steam up at six o’clock, and to lay 
in plenty of fuel, for I am not going to stop every few hours to cut wood. 
Tell the officer in charge of embarkation to allow no picking and choosing 
of boats; the generals in command must take what is given them—there, 
that will do.—Glad to see you, Porter; how’s Grant?” 

This was the first time I had ever met General Sherman, and my 
impressions of him were very favorable. I thought myself lucky to have 
two such generals as Grant and Sherman to codperate with. 
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In the Genesis of the United States Mr. Alexander Brown of Virginia 
has made an invaluable contribution to the history of the colonization of 
America by the English, in collecting and arranging three hundred and 
sixty documents relating to the movement between 1605 and 1616, which 
resulted in establishing a colony at Jamestown. Of the documents printed 
nearly three hundred are here for the first time given to the public, 
having been for the most part unearthed in the archives of Europe by the 
indefatigable author. The whole presents as a panorama the grand move- 
ment which established in North America a bulwark against the all-absorb- 
ing Spanish power, and finally gave North America to the English people 
as a theatre upon which to demonstrate that man is capable of self- 
government. 

Mr. Brown is to be congratulated upon the grandeur with which he 
has invested the movement, in preserving the facts relating to it. And 
for his painstaking in this, as in the sketches of the actors appended, 
he deserves, as I am sure he will receive, the hearty thanks of all students 
of American history. 

With so much to commend in his admirable volumes, it is a grief to 
the writer to notice that the author seems to be filled with a dislike, or 
rather a hatred, of the most conspicuous figure in the settlement at James- 
town during the first three years of its existence, the preserver of the col. 
ony and its historian. Mr. Brown but seldom if ever mentions the name 
of the celebrated Captain John Smith, the hero of so many adventures in 
Virginia and elsewhere, except to sneer at him, or to denounce him. As 
a historian the author pronounces him unworthy of belief. He says: “ It 
is true the accuracy of all his statements cannot be tested; but enough 
can be to make it evident that all must be, before they can be safely taken 
for use in accurate history or biography.” And of whom is this sweeping 
condemnation made? A man selected by the company in London to be 
one of the council which was to govern the colony; the truthfulness of 
whose writings upon Virginia was attested by numbers of men who were 
actors in the events described; one who enjoyed the friendship and confi- 
dencé of many of the most learned and pious men of his age, and whose 
history was, from the time of its publication in 1624 till the rise of the 
race of iconoclasts in late years, known as the school of higher criticism, 
accepted as the standard authority upon the early English colonization of 
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North America. Surely to expect to utterly discredit such a man, dis- 
plays a degree of self-confidence in our author which is remarkable. 
Fortunately for the old hero who is thus expected to be annihilated 
at a blow, he pointed to the authorities which attest his accuracy in the 
matters concerning which Mr. Brown makes the most determined assaults 
upon him, and by these the writer will permit him to stand or fall. In 
his sketch of Smith Mr. Brown fiercely attacks his account of his adven- 
tures before coming to Virginia, contained in Zrue Travels, Adventures 
and Observations of Captain Fohn Smith, published in 1629, as well as his 
record of affairs in Virginia from the settlement in 1607 till the publica- 
tion of his Generall Historie of Virginia, New England and the Summer 
Isles in 1624. This attack will be noticed in some detail. As an instance 
of Smith’s inaccuracy, Mr. Brown states that he was baptized 6th Janu- 
ary, 1579, and his father died in April, 1596, his mother surviving, yet 
Smith tells us “his parents died when he was about thirteen years of age.” 
Mr. Edward Arber in his admirable edition of Smith’s works, printed in 
1884, gives extracts from the register of Willoughby by Alford in Lincoln- 
shire (p. xxi), by which it appears that “John the sonne of George 
Smyth was baptized the ixth daii of Januarye (1579 or according to modern 
reckoning 1580),” and that “ George Smyth of Willoughbi was buried ye 
iii day of April (1596).” Arber also gives (xix—xx) the will of George 
Smith, dated 30th March, 1596, which provides for Alice his wife, and de- 
scribes John as his oldest son. This George Smith is believed to have 
been the father of Captain John Smith, and by this record it would 
appear he was sixteen years old when his father died. The passage in 
Smith’s Zrue Travels is not accurately quoted by Mr. Brown. It is as 
follows: ‘‘ His parents dying when he was about Thirteene yeeres of age,” 
etc. The word parents may as well be the possessive case of parent as the 
plural, for Smith in his writings makes no distinction between the two, 
not using the modern sign of the possessive case (’). It may refer, there- 
fore, solely to his father’s dying. If this George Smith was the father of 
Captain John, it would follow that the ‘about Thirteene yeeres of age” 
was really sixteen, and that the writer, in recalling his youth in his fiftieth 
year, had not a very accurate recollection of his age when his father died. 
Mr. Brown can make the most of this, as Mr. Niell has done before him 
in Virginia Vetusta, but to the ordinary reader it will hardly tend to dis- 
credit Smith in his narration of the events of his life. Very few people 
can remember the dates of their early experiences with accuracy. I doubt 
whether either Mr. Niell or Mr. Brown can recall, without reference to 


a register, the date of his father’s death. 
Vor. XXV.—No. 4.—21 
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If the word parents was used in the plural, no mistake can be con- 
sidered as proved as to Smith’s mother, until Mr. Brown has adduced evi- 
dence that the Alice Smith, named in the will as wife of George Smith, was 
the mother and not the stepmother of John, or that, if the mother, she 
survived her husband aconsiderable time. As to the other misstatements 
charged upon Smith by Mr. Brown, the evidence adduced is inconclusive, 
and one is left in wonder that any one should have been condemned 
upon it. 

Smith states that after the death of his father he attended Mr. Pere- 
grine Bertie into France, where he joined “his brother Robert then at 
Orleans, now Earle of Linsey, and Lord Great Chamberlaine of England ;” 
that by them he was sent back to his friends within a month or six weeks, 
but instead of returning to England he went to Havre de Grace, where he 
first began to learn the life of a soldier; that afterward he went with 
Captain Duxbury to the Low countries, where he served three or four 
years and then returned to England by way of Scotland, from whence 
after a short stay he returned to the “ Low Countreyes.” After a good 
deal of adventurous travel, he states that he entered the Austrian service 
in the regiment commanded by the Earl of Meldritch. Under him he 
first distinguished himself at the siege of Olumpagh by the Turks, which 
town he relieved by communicating with the Austrian commander by 
signals made with torches, upon a plan taught by him to the commander 
before the siege. Mr. Brown fixes the siege of Olumpagh after October, 
1600, and states that Peregrine Bertie left England to travel abroad after 
June 26, 1599. Thus he concludes that Smith has crowded within less 
than eighteen months the events of at least five years. 

If Smith left England soon after his father’s death in April, 1596, as 
his narrative indicates, there was ample time before November, 1600, for 
the events he relates. Mr. Brown has not given references to authorities 
for his statements, but the departure of Peregrine Bertie from England 
for travel abroad is evidently taken from a passage in Virginia Vetusta, 
purporting to be an extract from the Public Record Office at London, as 
follows: “ June 26, 1599. Licence to Peregrine Bertie, youngest son of 
Lord Willoughby of Eresby, to travel for three years, with his tutor, two 
servants, two horses, and 60 £ in money.” It seems, therefore, that be- 
cause Peregrine Bertie traveled on the continent after June 26, 1599, Mr. 
Brown has concluded that he did not visit France before, which is clearly 
a non sequitur. It is worthy of note that the 7rue Travels, etc., of Smith, 
was dedicated to three prominent men, one of whom was Robert Bertie, 
Earl of Lindsey, whom Smith met, as he says, on this visit to France 
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about 1596. To have made a false statement as to this meeting under 
such circumstances would have been most remarkable. 

A further instance of Mr. Brown’s careless attack upon Smith is found 
in his reference to the stratagem of signals by which he relieved Olum- 
pagh. Mr. Brown would make us believe that Smith claimed the credit of 
inventing it, while it is in fact described in William Bourne’s /uventions of 
1578. <A little attention to Smith’s text would have shown our author 
that Smith did not claim the credit of inventing it. He says he “ ac- 
quainted Baron Kissell, Generall of the Archduke’s artillery, he had taught 
the Governour, his worthy friend, such a rule, that he would undertake to 
make him know anything he intended and have his answer, would they 
bring him but to some place where he might make the flame of a torch 
seene to the towne.” 

The governor was I.ord Ebersbaught, with whom Smith had been pre- 
viously acquainted and who had recommended him to Baron Kissell, and 
Smith only claims to have taught him the rule, not to have invented it. 
But while Mr. Brown discredits all.of Smith’s adventures under Earl Mel- 
dritch, he seems to be satisfied that he has effectually exploded his claim 
to have killed in single combat three Turks before the town of Regall. 
Mr. Brown states that at that time the Turks were the dllies of Sigis- 
mundus, under whom Earl Meldritch was fighting. He thereupon broadly 
insinuates that Smith forged the patent recorded in the Heralds’ Office, 
purporting to have been given him by Sigismundus in recognition of his 
services at Regall. As to this, however, and all of the adventures of 
Smith while serving under the Earl Meldritch, we have a remarkable con- 
firmation by a disinterested witness. 

In 1625 the Rev. Samuel Purchas published his great work, Purchas 
His Pilgrimes. The author is described by Boissard, who is followed by 
Chalmers and by the Excyclopedia Britannica, as “a man exquisitely 
skilled in languages, and all arts, divine and human; a very great philoso- 
pher, historian, and divine; a faithful presbyter of the Church of England, 
very famous for many excellent writings.” This learned man and emi- 
nent divine was personally well acquainted with Smith, and has given his 
unqualified indorsement of him asa historian in his writings. Chapter 
eleven of the second volume of A/7s Pilgrimes is devoted to “ The travels 
of Captain John Smith in divers parts of the world.” It commences with 
Smith’s second visit to the continent, and relates his adventures till he 
enlisted under Earl Meldritch, and adds: ‘“ With whom going to Vienna 
in Austria hee made him captaine of 250 souldiers, under whose regi- 
ments how he spent his time, this ensuing discourse will declare, as it is 
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written in a book intituled the Warres of Transilvania, Wallachi and 
Moldavia, written by Francisco Ferneza, a learned Italian, secretarie to 
Sigismundus Bathor the Prince.” Then follow as quotations, ‘ Extracts 
of Captaine Smith’s Transylvanian acts out of Fr: Fer.’’ These quoted 
extracts relate the sieges of Olumpagh and Stowlle-Wesenburg, and the 
stratagems of Smith at each, and also the siege of Regall and the combats 
of Smith with the three Turks. After relating these the author continues 
as follows: “ The Prince (Sigismundus) comming to view the armie pre- 
sented with the Prisoners, and six and thirtie ensignes (after his accus- 
tomed manner, having given thanks to God), he was acquainted what ser- 
vice Smith had done at Olumpagh, Stolewisenberge, and Regall; for 
which with great honor and solemnitie, he gave him three Turkes heads 
in a shield for armes, with an oath ever to weare them in his colours, his 
picture in gold, and three hundred duckats yeerely for a pension.” Pur- 
chas also relates the battle of Rottenton upon the authority of this Italian 
author, and adds a brief account of Smith’s capture there, and of his sale 
into captivity, his escape, and return home. In his own account of the 
ineidents thus related, including the extracts from Ferneza, Smith follows 
the text of Purchas, and there is nothing for which Mr. Brown attacks him 
as to this period that is not given on the authority of the private secretary 
of Sigismundus. As to the fact that at the siege of Regall Smith was 
fighting against the Turks, and was not their ally, the following extract 
from Ferneza as given by Purchas should be conclusive : 

‘Duke Mercurie dividing his armie, sent the Earle Meldritch (of whose 
company was Captaine Smith in this encounter) to assist the Lord Basta, 
generall for the Emperor Rodulph, against Sigismundus Bathur, the Prince 
of Transylvania, who beyond all men’s belief newly returned from Poland, 
and established in his estate. The Earle neither finding pay, nor such 
regard as he expected, persuaded his troops rather to serve the Prince 
against the Turkes, than Basta against the Prince. The souldiers worne 
out with these payless travels, upon hope to make Bootie of what they 
could get from the Turke, were easily persuaded to follow him whereso- 
ever; especially to helpe regaine or ransacke his Fathers country, then 
possessed by the Turkes, which (they had) notwithstanding those warres 
was rich and unspoyled. . . . The Earle having made many incursions into 
the land of Zarkain, amongst the rockie mountains, where the people were 
some Turkes, some Tartars, some Jewes, but most Banditoes, Renegadoes 
and such like, which sometimes he forced into the Plaines of Regall.” 
Then follows the siege of that town as related by Smith. Strange to say 
this conclusive authority adduced by Purchas is not noticed by Mr. Brown. 
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I might well conclude this branch of my subject here, but in considera- 
tion of the difficulties which seem to beset Mr. Brown’s mind, I will notice 
the only authority which he has adduced. It will be well to recall to the 
reader that Sigismundus Bathori, king of Poland, claimed also the crown 
of Transylvania. In 1699 he resigned his claim in favor of his brother 
Andreas, who was attacked and defeated by Michael the Brave in con- 
junction with an Austrian army under General Basti. Michael then seized 
the reins of government, but there was a revolt of the people, and General 
Basti heading it drove him out. He made favor, however, with the em- 
peror, and returned with a force under Basti and attacked Sigismundus 
who had again laid claim to the crown. Soon afterward Michael was 
murdered, and it was then that Earl Meldritch was detached from the 
Austrian army under the Duke de Mercceur and sent to the aid of Basti. 
Meldritch was born in Transylvania, and finding a part of the territory in 
the possession of the Austrians, a part in the possession of Sigismundus, 
and a part in possession of a band of outlaws, among whom were some 
Turks, carried his men over to Sigismundus and asked permission to 
drive out the outlaws. This being granted, he drove them into Regall 
and laid siege to the town. Mr. Brown claims, apparently upon the au- 
thority of Knolles’ History of the Turks, that the army of Sigismundus was 
composed of “ Polonians, Turks, and Tartars.”’ If this be so, yet it would 
not make the Turks among the “ Banditoes and Renegadoes”’ driven into 
Regall, allies of Sigismundus; and so Mr. Brown’s great point against 
Smith amounts to nothing. 

Sigismundus was forced to retire from Transylvania after making terms 
with the Austrians. After Smith’s return from captivity he tells us he 
visited him at “ Lipswick in Misenland, who gave him his passe, intimating 
the service he had done and the honors he had received, with fifteene hun- 
dred ducats of gold to repaire his losses.” This paper is the one recorded 
at the Herald’s office, and bears date 9th December, 1603. It was evidently 
given instead of the patent previously given in 1602, as related by Ferneza, 
which last no doubt had been lost when Smith was captured at Rottenton. 
Mr. Brown’s cavil that Sigismundus was no longer ‘t Duke of Transyl- 
vania,” etc., as described in the paper of 1603, is remarkable, in view of 
the habit of sovereigns to retain titles, once assumed, long after they have 
lost the territories on which they were based. An instance stares Mr. 
Brown in the face in the charters to the London company given in his 
book, wherein James describes himself as “king of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland,” when France had been lost to the English crown 
since the days of Henry VI. 
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Mr. Brown bases his attack upon Smith as an actor in the Virginia 
colony, and its historian, on the assumption that the affairs of the Virginia 
company of London, which planted the colony at Jamestown, were veiled 
in the greatest secrecy, mainly for fear of the Spaniards, and that “no 
accurate account of the location of the colonies or numbers of the colo- 
nists, no description of the country, its position, its rivers, ports, harbors, 
etc., no map of the country, could have been given to the public in print 
by any officer of the Virginia companies without falsifying his solemn 
oath. All such data were closely kept by the managers of the companies, 
and no part of them could be honorably published, without the consent of 
his Majesties Privy Counsel or the Counsel of Virginia or the more part of 
them,” (page 45). The author refers to no authority for this important 
statement, by which at one blow he attempts to destroy the credit of all 
the publications made concerning the Virginia colony, unless made by or 
with the consent of the privy council or the council in London. The 
only authority he can have is the oath prescribed for the council in Vir- 
ginia, in the instructions given when the colony was first sent out. In 
these no oath was required of any one except the President and council. 
That oath is found in Niell’s Wistory of the Virginia Company of London, at 
page 7. Each member of the council was required to swear: “I shall 
faithfully and truly declare my mind and opinion according to my heart 
and conscience in all things treated of in that counsel, and shall keep secret 
all matter committed and revealed unto me concerning the same, or that 
shall be treated of secretly in that counsel, until time as by the consent 
of His Majesty’s Privy Counsel or the Counsel of Virginia or the more 
part of them, publication shall be made thereof.” 

It is plain that this oath bound no one except the members of the 
council taking it, and as to them it only required secrecy as to matters 
discussed in the secret sessions of the council. As to “ the location of the 
colony, number of colonists, description of the country, its position, its 
rivers, ports, and harbors, and its map,” these not being part of the secret 
proceedings of the council, their publication was not prohibited to any 
one in or out of the council. Accordingly we find numerous publications 
concerning Virginia during the period of which Mr. Brown writes, 1607— 
1616, some under the direction of the council in London, but most of them 
by the colonists. The first of these was the letter of Captain Smith to a 
friend in England, known as “Smith’s True Relation,” printed in 1608. 
It was published and sold by William Welby, a stationer, who was per- 
sonally interested in the Virginia enterprise, and who, instead of being 
rebuked by the council in England, was soon afterward made the publisher 
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for the company (see the author’s statement of these facts at. page 181). 
This little publication gave an account of the seating of the colony on a 
river entering the Chesapeake bay, the voyage up the river, the explora- 
tions of Smith, his capture and liberation, a short description of the 
country and its inhabitants, and some account of events at Jamestown. 
Of course the Spanish minister got possession of this tract and of the 
chart of Virginia, believed to have been sent with it, and we find him on 
10th September, 1608, sending a copy of the chart to his king, and “the 
report given him by a person who had been in Virginia.” * If it was the 
policy of the London company to conceal from the Spaniards the particu- 
lars of the colonization at Jamestown, as Mr. Brown supposes, it was 
strange they did not prevent the publication of this letter of Smith and 
did not keep secret the chart he sent them. Instead of maintaining this 
secrecy the London council in 1610 authorized and directed the publica- 
tion of two tracts both full of information about the colony. One was 
A True and sincere declargtion of the purpose and ends of the Plantation 
begun in Virginia, of the degrees which it hath received; and means by 
which it hath beene advanced; and the resolution and conclusion of his 
Majesties Council of the Colony, for the constant and patient prosecution 
thereof, until by the mercies of God tt shall retribute a fruitfull harvest to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and this Commonwealth. The other is styled A 
True Declaration of the estate of the Colony in Virginia, with a Confuta- 
tion of such Scandalous reports as have tended to the disgrace of so worthy 
an enterprise. 

These publications gave sufficient information to the Spaniards to 
enable them to destroy the colony if they had been disposed and able 
to attempt it. They also admitted the feeble condition of the colony and 
gave the reasons for it. Two years afterward a publication was made of 
the accounts given by several of the colonists of affairs in Virginia, which 
is known as the “ Oxford Tract”’ because printed at Oxford. This con- 
tained a description of the country and of its inhabitants written by 
Smith, but the historical part was not written nor compiled by him, al- 
though Mr. Brown constantly refers to it as Smith’s production. This 
tract gave the version of their trials and troubles as related by the men at 
Jamestown. The historical part has the following title-page : 

“The proceedings of the English Colonie in Virginia since their first 
beginning from England, in the yeare of our Lord 1606, till this present 
1612, with all their accidents that befell them in their Journies and Dis- 
coveries. Also the Salvages discourses, orations and relations of the Bor- 

* Pages 183 and 195 of the Genesis. 
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dering neighbors, and how they became subject to the English. Unfolding 
even the fundamental causes from whence have sprang so many miseries 
to the undertakers and scandals to the businesse. Taken faithfully as they 
were written out of the writings of Thomas Studley, the first provant 
maister, Anas Todkill, Walter Russell, Doctor of Phisicke, Nathaniel Pow- 
ell, William Phettyplace, Richard Wyffin, Thomas Abbay, Tho. Hope, 
Richard Potts, and the labours of divers other diligent observers, that 
were residents in Virginia. And perused and confirmed by diverse now 
resident in England that were actors in this busines. By W. S, at Ox- 
ford. Printed by Joseph Barnes, 1612.” 

The initials are those of Dr. William Symonds, a distinguished min- 
ister of the Church of England. The compilation was made by Rich- 
ard Potts out of the writings of the colonists, ‘‘ whose discourses are 
signed by their names,” as we learn by a note to the reader signed “ T. 
Abbay,” who: published it, “knowing,” as he says, “the writers to be 
honest men, and being witness to part of the transactions.” Dr. Symonds, 
after giving the MS. an editorial supervision, sent it to Smith with a note 
in which he says: ‘‘ Captaine Smith, I returne you the fruit of my labours, 
as Mr. Crashaw requested me, which I bestowed in reading the discourses 
& hearing the relations of such which have walked, & observed the land 
with you. The pains I tooke was great: yet did the nature of the argu- 
ment, and hopes I conceaved of the expedition give me exceeding con- 
tent. I cannot finde there is anything, but what they all affirme, or can- 
not contradict.” This tract was very closely followed by Captain Smith 
in his Generall History, except where he enlarged on some of his personal 
adventures, more especially while a captive of the Indians. But in all 
matters concerning which he is now attacked by Mr. Brown he followed 
substantially this tract. The same is true of Rev. Samuel Purchas in 
his account of Virginia in His Pilgrimes. He heads this account as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘The proceedings of the English colony in Virginia, taken faithfully 
out of the writings of Thomas Studley, cape merchant, Anas Todkill, 
Doctor Russell, Nathaniel Powell, William Phetiplace and Richard Pot, 
Richard Wiffin, Tho. Abbay, Tho. Hope; Since enlarged out of the writ- 
ings of Capt. John Smith, principall Agent and Patient in these Virginia 
occurrents, from the beginning of the plantation, 1606, till Ann. 1610, 
somewhat abridged.” In the marginal note he says: “I have many writ- 
ten Treatises lying by me, written by Capt. Smith and others, some there, 
some here after their return; but because these have already seene the 
light and containe a full relation of Virginian affaires, I was loth to wearie 
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the reader with others of this time.” He also follows the Oxford Tract 
- substantially, for the most part literally. P 

With such careful compilation from original sources, and such attesta- 
tions of its truth, the history contained in the Oxford Tract has ever been 
regarded of the highest authority. It gives none of the secret proceed- 
ings of the council in Virginia. Nor does Smith in any of his writings, 
till 1624, when he published his Generall History, written, as he states, at 
the instance of the company, but not published till after its charter had 
been taken from it and the company dissolved. It is the history in the 
Oxford Tract which makes a hero of Captain Smith, and describes him as 
having saved the colony from abandonment and destruction. 

Mr. Brown is well aware that as long asthe Oxford Tract is accepted 
as authority his attack upon Smith as a colonist must fail. He therefore 
attempts to discredit the authority of the tract. He says that Richard 
Potts, who compiled it, ‘“‘ was clerk to Smith while in Virginia, and their 
interests were probably identical.” This may possibly account for a bias in 
Smith’s favor, which however would be to the credit of Smith. But it 
does not account for the fact that a number of Smith’s companions at- 
tested the truth of the narrative, as appears by their verses printed with his 


history ; nor for the fact that so learned and careful a historian as Sam- 
uel Purchas, with access to its authorities and to many other documents 
touching the period, now lost to the world, attests the accuracy and truth- 
fulness of the Oxford Tract, and of Smith’s history based on it. But 
while service under Smith would bias a man in his favor and make him 
unreliable, in Mr. Brown’s estimation, he attacks Anas Todkill, another 
writer in the tract, because he had been “a servant to President John 


” 


Martin, and evidently bore Martin malice.’” And so everything is at- 
tempted to be turned so as to support Mr. Brown’s theory. 

Another ground of his attack on the Oxford Tract is, that in it Thomas 
Studley is given as authority for events between September, 1607, and 
January, 1608, while he says Studley died 28th August, 1607. This state- 
ment as to the date of Studley’s death is taken from a narrative of George 
Percy, one of the first colonists, and is found at page 167 of the Genesis. 
When Percy wrote the narrative is not stated, and he may have mistaken 
the year of Studley’s death, as he did his name, for he calls him “ Stoodie.” 
But if the date is correct as written by Percy, the mistake would be in the 
editor of the Oxford Tract and might have well arisen from an oversight 
as to the true author quoted when many were before him. However, Smith 
when relating the same incidents follows the tract in giving Thomas Stud- 
ley as authority, but adds also the names of Robert Fenton, Edward Har- 
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rington, and J. S. (John Smith) as authority for the events related before 
the arrival of the first supply, January, 1608 ; and Anas Todkill as author- - 
ity for the events subsequent, until 2 June, 1608. And Purchas for the 
same periods cites Thomas Studley and Anas Todkill as his authorities. 
In each case the authorities are given at the end of the period. 

It thus appears that if Studley was dead there were writings of others 
which furnished the basis of the narrative we have. 

In order to justly appreciate the services of Smith in Virginia, we 
must recall the experiences of the colony while he was with it. They are 
briefly as follows: On 19th December, 1606, three vessels left the Thames 
with 105 colonists to effect the settlement. Detained by unfavorable 
weather, they did not reach Chesapeake bay until 26th April, 1607, and 
on 13th May they landed at the spot on James river which they named 
Jamestown, and commenced a settlement. Their government under their 
charter was a council, of which Edward Maria Wingfield was the first 
president, and Bartholomew Gosnold, John Smith, Christopher Newport, 
John Ratcliffe, John Martin, and George Kendall were the other members. 
Newport, after ascending the river to the falls, returned to England on the 
largest ship, the Susan Constant, on 22d June. The late period of their 
arrival in Virginia prevented the planting of a sufficient crop for the next 
season, and until the fall of 1608 the colony was dependent upon the pro- 
visions brought with them, or brought in by vessels sent to them, and on 
what they could get in the country. The result was they were very soon, 
and more than once afterward, reduced to the greatest straits for food. 
The Indians soon showed themselves hostile and treacherous, and the 
locality chosen for a settlement was unhealthy. 

Great suffering at once commenced; this engendered dissensions, and 
as a consequence Kendall was put to death, Wingfield was deposed and 
imprisoned, and Ratcliffe elected in his place. Gabriel Archer was sworn — 
as one of the council, and attempted to have Smith put to death on a 
charge that he was responsible for the loss of two of his men killed by the 
Indians. In this state of affairs Captain Newport returned 8th January, 
1608, and on 20th April following a ship under Captain Nelson, separated 
from him at sea, also came in. These brought one hundred and two new 
colonists and a good supply of provisions. Among the new arrivals was 
Matthew Scrivener, who was sworn one of the council. Captain New- 
port returned to England 1oth April, 1608, carrying with him Wingfield 
and Archer, and when Captain Nelson returned he carried back Martin. 
On 23d July Ratcliffe was deposed from the presidency and Scrivener 
elected in his place, and by his exertions the crop of that year was gath- 
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ered but was much injured by rain. On 1oth September, 1608, Captain 
Smith was elected president, and-about that time Newport returned with 
seventy additional colonists. Upon his return to England the council in 
London concluded that the dissensions in Virginia were the great cause 
of the fact that the colony was not self-supporting; and they applied for 
and obtained a change of charter, by which a governor was to be appointed 
in England. They then sent nine vessels with five hundred colonists 
under Sir Thomas Gates as governor, and Sir George Somers as admiral. 
Among the captains were Ratcliffe, Martin, and Archer, who had been 
sent back to England as disturbers of the peace of the colony. A storm 
dispersed this fleet on the voyage, and the first to arrive at Jamestown 
was the Slessing under Captain Archer, in August, 1609, soon to be fol- 
lowed by the Diamond under Captain Ratcliffe. The Sea Venture, having 
on board Gates, Somers, and Newport with the new charter, was a long 
time missing, having been detained at Bermuda for repairs.) When Archer 
and Ratcliffe arrived they found Smith president, and he refused to sur- 
render the government until the new charter was produced. But on his 
return in a boat from the falls of the river, in September, he was very 
severely burned, and his flesh badly torn, by the accidental explosion of 
gunpowder, and he thereupon embarked in the ship returning to England 
4th October, 1609. Inthe meanwhile his enemies got up, and sent to 
England, some very frivolous charges against him, which were never noticed 
by the company so far as we know. George Percy succeeded Smith as 
president. 

The Oxford Tract represents Smith as the master spirit during the 
critical period of his stay in Virginia. He prevented three several attempts 
to abandon the colony; he explored thoroughly the surrounding country ; 
he procured provisions from the Indians by force when they refused to 
trade; he subdued the Indians, and by art or force made them subser- 
vient to his will and peaceable toward the settlers; and he forced the 
colonists to work in building up the town and raising crops of bread- 
stuffs. He left the colony seated at several places on the river and in 
good condition. It had ‘3 ships, 7 boates, commodities ready to trade, 
the harvest newly gathered, 10 weekes provision in store, 490 and odde 
persons, 24 pieces of ordinances, 300 muskets snaphanches and firelocks, 
shot-powder and match sufficient; curats, pikes, swords, and moryons 
more than men ; the salvages their language and habitations well knowne 
to 100 well trained and expert souldiers, nets for fishing, tooles of all sortes 
to worke, apparell to supply our wants, 6 mares and a horse, § or 600 
swine, as many hens and chicken, some goates, some sheep.” And they 
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were at peace with the Indians. When Gates arrived in May, 1610, six 
months afterward, all this had been changed through the lack of Smith’s. 
management. 

This is the sad recital: ‘“‘ Now wee all found the want of Captaine 
Smith, yea his greatest maligners could then curse his losse. Now for 
corne, provision, and contribution from the salvages; wee had nothing 
but mortal wounds with clubs and arrowes. As for our hogs, hens, goats, 
sheep, horse, or what lived; our commanders and officers did daily con- 
sume them; some small proportions (sometimes) we tasted, till all was 
devoured. Then swords, arrowes, pieces, or anything we traded to the 
salvages; whose bloody fingers were so imbrued in our blood, that what 
by their crueltie, our Governours indiscreation, and the losse of our ships; 
of 500, within 6 months after there remained not more than 60 most mis- 
erable and poore creatures. It were too vild to say what we endured: but 
the occasion was only our owne, for want of providence, industrie, and 
government.” Gates, in despair, took the miserable remnant aboard, and 
abandoning the colony set sail for England. Fortunately Lord Delaware 
met-him in the river, having come over with a fresh supply of men and 
ample provisions, and, turning them about, again took possession of the 
deserted settlement and gave the colony a fresh impulse. 

As the truthfulness of the Oxford Tract is doubted by Mr. Brown, it 
will interest the reader to note some of its statements which are corrobo- 
rated by other writers who were not considered friendly to Smith. Wing- 
field, in his defense of his administration, known as A Discourse of Virginia, 
says: “ The councillors, Master Smyth especially, traded up and downe 
the river with the Indyans for corne; which releved the collony well.” 
He confesses that he “ did also proffer to furuish them with 100 li towards 
the fetching home of the collonye, if the action was given over.” He also 
tells us that he was fined “two hundred pounds damages for slaunder” by 
a jury, at the suit of Smith, “for that I had said hee did conceale an in- 
tended mutany.” Mr. Brown states the charge against Smith, but fails to 
mention his vindication. The complete subjection of the Indians is shown, 
by their allowing the whites to live among them during the scarcity of 
provisions in the summer of 1609 before the crops matured. This fact is 
stated by Archer in his letter in 1609, in which he says: “The people of 
our colonie were found all in health (for the most part) howbeit when 
Captaine Argall came in, they were in much distresse, for many were dis- 
persed in the Savage Townes, living upon their almes for an ounce of cop- 
per aday.” These were the savages who murdered every white man they 
could find as soon as Smith left the colony. In the tract printed by the 
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council in London in 1610, entitled “ A True & Sincere Declaration,” after 
stating why they changed their charter, they say that they had sent over 
the new governor with a fleet and 500 colonists, and also a small ship to 
discover a shorter passage across the ocean than the one they had been 
sailing, which was too far south. They add: “ Hitherto, untill the sending 
of this Avisa// for experience, and Fleeta for setling the government, ap- 
peares no distaste, nor dispaire; . . . so that whatsoever wound or 
Palsie this noble action hath gotten and the sickness under which it 
seemes to faint, must needs arise out of the successe of these two.” 

They then go on to state the dispersion of the fleet bya storm and the 
confusion consequent on some reaching Virginia without the new charter, 
and the dreadful condition to which the colony was reduced afterward. 

Mr. Arber, after reviewing the contemporaneous authorities, has come 
to a conclusion the opposite of Mr. Brown. He says: “To what one 
single cause, under God, can be assigned the preservation of the James 
River Settlement, after the early death of Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold on 
22 August, 1607, but to the fortunate presence of this English captain, so 
self-denying, so energetic, so full of resources, and so trained (by his con- 
flicts and captivity in Eastern Europe) in dealing with the savage races? 

If Smith had died, or left earlier than he did, the James river 
settlement must have succumbed; for manifestly he was the life and 
energy of the whole plantation.” . 

Mr. Brown claims descent from Simon Codviagton. I find among 
Smith’s soldiers and friends John Codrington, one of the colonists who 
came with the second supply. I doubt not he was a kinsman, and I com- 
mend to Mr. Brown his testimonial to the truthfulness of Smith’s writings. 


He says: 
“That which wee call the subject of all storie, 
Is truth; which in this worke of thine gives glorie 
To all that thou hast done. Then scorne the spight 
Of Envie ; which doth no mans merits right. 
My sworde may helpe the rest : my pen no more 
Can doe, but this ; I ’ave said enough before.” 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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PARTISANSHIP IN THE OLDEN TIME 


I have had in my possession for over half a century a bound volume of 
pamphlets, some dating as far back as 1790, containing a history of the 
battle of Breed’s Hill by Major-Generals William Heath, Henry Lee, 
James Wilkinson, and Henry Dearborn, “ Compiled by Charles Coffin. 
Portland: D. C. Colesworthy, Printer, 1835.” 

Reading the more partisan of these old publications, one cannot avoid 
the impression that there was quite as much personal abuse and vitupera- 
tion between the federal and republican (or democratic) parties in those 
early times as we see between the two dominant political parties of the 
present day. The federalists called the republicans jacobins, anarchists, 
and the allies of France; and, in turn, the republicans denounced the 
federalists as tories and the apologists of Great Britain, then at war 
with France. Washington, Hamilton, Jay, and other prominent leaders 
on one side, and Jefferson, Madison, and their immediate supporters on 
the other, came in for a liberal share of epithets and abuse. 

In opening this antique volume we find “ An address delivered before 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association at the celebration of 
the ninth triennial festival, October 10, 1833, by Nathaniel Greene,” fol- 
lowed with a hymn written for the occasion by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
Thus the compiler of the volume evidently counted from his time back- 
ward. We next observe the “ Proceedings of the National Republican 
Convention of Young Men,” which assembled in the city of Washington 
on the 7th of May, 1832, and passed resolutions “ cordially concurring ” 
in the nomination of Henry Clay for President, and of John Sergeant 
for Vice-President of the United States, nominations made by the Na- 
tional Republican Convention at Baltimore, December 12, 1831. On 
invitation Mr. Clay entered the hall and addressed the convention, com- 
posed of over three hundred young men, in a patriotic speech, saying: 
‘Should I be called by the people of the United States to the adminis- 
tration of their executive government, it shall be my earnest endeavor 
to fulfill their expectations, to maintain with firmness and dignity their 
interests and honor abroad, to eradicate every abuse and corruption at 
home, and to uphold with vigor and equality and justice the supremacy 
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of the Constitution and the laws.” The members of this convention 
visited the tomb of Washington at Mount Vernon, where they received a 
cordial welcome from John A. Washington ; and a committee of sixteen, 
Brantz Mayer of Maryland, chairman, called upon and presented an ad- 
dress to the venerable Charles Carroll of Carrollton, “who declared him- 
self highly gratified by this expression of the feelings of the young men 
of the United States, and hoped that they might enjoy uninterruptedly 
through life, and transmit unimpaired to posterity, the noble institutions 
of this happy land.” 

This pamphlet is followed by “An address before the Workingmen’s 
Society of Dedham, Massachusetts, delivered on the evening of Septem- 
ber 7, 1831, by Samuel Whitcomb, Jr.; published by request of the 
Society.” Next is “An oration delivered at Minot, Maine, on 4th of 
July, 1814, by William Ladd, Esq.,” strongly denunciatory of the admin- 
istration of Madison and the republican or democratic party. On the 5th 
of July, 1813, was delivered at Brookfield, Massachusetts, an intensely 
bitter federal poem by Charles Prentiss, whose brother John Prentiss 
was so long the distinguished editor of the Keene Sentine/, New Hampshire. 
The following are its closing lines: 


‘‘Union is dear: Reserve the blessing ever— 
Union is dear: Oh may we ne’er dissever— 
But, if dy Union we must dondmen be, 
Let the cord snap—NEW ENGLAND SHALL BE FREE.” 


Under date of 1811 is published “the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, on the subject of a national bank, read in 
the house of representatives, December 15, 1790.” It bears date the 
13th of that month. On the 16th of February, 1808, Timothy Pickering, 
a senator of the United States from Massachusetts, addressed an open 
letter to Governor James Sullivan, “ exhibiting to his constituents a view 
of the imminent danger of an unnecessary and ruinous war;” and in the 
following month of December we have from him, also, a long speech in 
the senate on the embargo laws, and a reply to the same by Senator 
William Giles. 

In turning the leaves we presently come to one of the most interesting 
pamphlets in the collection, and perhaps the only one of the kind extant, 
entitled “ An Anniversary Address delivered before the Federal Gentle- 
men of Concord and vicinity, July 4, 1806, by Daniel Webster. From 
the Press of George Hough, Concord, New Hampshire, 1806,” It con- 
sists of twenty pages, on one of which is the correction, doubtless made 
by the author, of a word in ink. I have looked for this oration among 
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Webster's speeches, where it would not be out of place, but could not 
find any reference to it. I quote from it these concluding sentences: “A 
genuine patriot, above the reach of personal considerations, with his eye 
and his heart on the honor and happiness of his country, is a character as 
easy and satisfactory to himself, as venerable in the eyes of the world. 
While his country enjoys freedom and peace, he will rejoice and be thank- 
ful; and if it be in the counsel of Heaven to send the storm and the tem- 
pest, he meets the tumult of the political elements with composure and 
dignity. Above fear, above danger, above reproach, he feels that the last 
end which can happen to any man never comes too soon, if he fall in 
defense of the law and liberty of his country.” 

On the 4th of July, 1805, a statesmanlike oration was “ pronounced at 
Paris, Oxford county, Maine, in commemoration of American independ- 
ence, by Nathaniel Howe. “From the Avgus Press, Portland, N. Willis, 
Jr. [father of N. P. Willis], 1805." Merely mentioning two political 
addresses “ To the People of Massachusetts,” in 1805, and a stirring bro- 
chure of ten discolored pages, entitled “ A word to all true Americans, and 
to those who love the memory of Washington,” we pass to an elaborate 
document of one hundred and fifty-six pages, the first two leaves of which, 
including its title, are unfortunately missing. It was evidently published 
in the first term of Madison’s administration, and is a comparative review 
of the administrations of Washington, the elder Adams, Jefferson, and 
Madison. Two sentences will serve to indicate its general characteristics. 
Says the author, “ We shall say nothing of the private or personal, of the 
moral or religious character of these respective chiefs;” adding in the 
next paragraph on the same page: “Our religious friends will excuse us, 
therefore, if we do not make a contrast between the moral and religious 
qualities of Washington and those of the patron, the publick, open, and 
profligate patron, of Thomas Paine.” 

One very rare pamphlet is dated 1804, and contains “ The speeches at 
full length of Mr. Van Ness, Mr. Caines the attorney-general, Mr. Harri- 
son, and General Hamilton, in the great cause of the people against Harry 
Croswell, on an ‘Indictment for a libel on Thomas Jefferson, President 
of the United States.. New York: Printed by G. & R. Waite, No. 64, 
Maiden-Lane, 1804. [Copyright secured.]’’ Another pamphlet of inter- 
est of an earlier date is ‘‘An oration, pronounced at Biddeford on the 
anniversary of American Independence, 1798. At the request of the 
gentlemen of that and the adjoining town of Pepperellboro’; by whose 
desire this hasty production is submitted to the public, by Cyrus King. 
Printed by E. A. Jenks, Portland.” 
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Near the end of the volume is a pamphlet containing several ably 
written federal communications of “Manlius,” addressed to the editor, 
Mr. Russell, and published in the Columbian Centinel, dated respectively 
September 3, 6, 10, 13, 17, and 24, 1794. These writings concern Jay's 
treaty “with Lord Granville in 1794, and the appearance on the scene 
of that aggressive French minister, Genet, afterward dismissed by Wash- 
ington. Several of the articles of Jay’s Treaty, especially the one which 
declared that a free ship did not make free cargo, elicited furious de- 
nunciation ” from the republicans, who “‘ accused Jay of having betrayed 
his country.” Ina public notice at Richmond it was declared “that in 
case the treaty entered into by that arch traitor John Jay with the Brit- 
ish tyrant should be ratified,” a move would be made to take Virginia out 
of the Union. Ina note to one of his letters, above referred to, ‘‘ Man- 
lius”’ quotes an article from the Mew York Fournal, or Patriotic Register, 
of August 2, 1794, giving particulars of the burning of Judge Jay in effigy. 
After language of severe condemnation the writer goes on to say: ‘A 
number of respectable citizens of this place and its vicinity, on Saturday 
last, ordered a likeness of this evil genius of western America to be made, 
which was soon well executed. At the appointed hour he was ushered forth 
from a barber’s shop, amidst the shouts of the people, dressed in a courtly 
manner and placed erect on the platform of the pillory. In his right hand 
he held uplifted, a rod of iron; in his left he held extended, Swift’s last 
speech in Congress on the subject of British depredation, on one side of 
which was written, ‘ Meme repente fuit turpissimus. Juv. Sat. 2 v. 33. No 
man e’er reached the height of vice at first.’ And on the other, ‘ Von de- 
ficut alter. Virg. Ain. 6. <A second is not wanting.’ About his neck was 
suspended by a hempen string, ‘ Adams’ defence of the American Constitu- 
tions;’ on the cover of which was written, ‘ Scrzbere jusstt aurum. Ov. 
Ep. God bade me write.’ After exhibiting him in this condition for 
some time, he was ordered to be guillotined, which was soon dexterously 
executed, and a flame instantly applied to him, which finding its way to 
a quantity of powder, which was lodged in his body, produced such an 
explosion that after it there was scarcely to be found a particle of the 
disjectt membra Plenipo.” Apropos of Jay’s treaty, Mr. Jefferson in his 
Ana, under date of August 24, 1779, remarks: “ About the time of the 
British treaty Hamilton and Talleyrand, bishop of Autun, dined together, 
and Hamilton drank freely. Conversing on the treaty Talleyrand says: 
‘ Mais vraiment, Monsieur Hamilton, ce n’est pas bien honnéte, after mak- 
ing the senate ratify the treaty, to advise the President to reject it.’ ‘The 


treaty,’ says Hamilton,.‘is an execrable one, and Jay was an old woman 
Vor. XXV.—No. 4.—22 
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for making it; but the whole credit of saving us from it must be given to 
the President.’ ” 

Before being sent to negotiate said treaty Mr. Jay had held many high 
offices, including that of chief-justice of the supreme court of the United 
States; and two days only prior to his return from England, May 28, 1795, 
he had been triumphantly elected governor of New York, to which office 
he was reélected in April, 1798. With the close of this second term of 
office in 1801 he closed his public career; ever afterward, although not 
yet fifty-six years old, he refused all offers of office. On his death, May 
17, 1829, in his eighty-fourth year, Daniel Webster pronounced on him 
this eulogium : “‘ When the spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell on John 
Jay, it touched nothing less spotless than itself.” 

Tom Paine in a newspaper letter to Washington declared that his 
(Washington’s) administration had “ been deceitful if not even perfidious,” 
and that he was “treacherous in private friendship, and a hypocrite. in 
private life.’ Duane, editor of the Aurora, Philadelphia, whom the 
federalists, apparently with good reason, characterized “this vagabond 
foreigner,” was equally abusive of Washington while in office, and on his 
retiring to private life had the effrontery to declare that he was “ the man 
who is the source of the misfortunes of our country,” and that “ every 
heart ought to beat high with exultation that the name of Washington 
from this day ceases to give currency to political iniquity and to legalize 
corruption.” 

Two other newspaper writers, hardly less abusive at that time, were 
James T. Callender and Philip Freneau, neither of whom spared Wash- 
ington. The former, a man whom Jefferson was accused of having paid 
for writing against the federal party, turned his arrows later on Jefferson 
himself while President, for refusing to appoint him postmaster of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. When Jefferson was secretary of state he had employed 
Freneau as translator in his department; at the same time, as editor 
of a republican paper, he was traducing the President and his adminis- 
tration, charging him, Hamilton, and other prominent leading federalists 
with a disposition toward the establishment of a monarchical government, 
etc. In his Ama, under date of May 23, 1793, in a conversation with 
Washington in reference to the charge that he (Washington) was in favor 
of establishing a monarchy, Mr. Jefferson quotes him as saying: “If any- 
body wanted to change its [the government’s] form into a monarchy, he 
was sure it was only a few individuals, and that no man in the United 
States would set his face against it more than himself, but that this was 
not what he was afraid of; his fears were from another quarter—that there 
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was more danger of anarchy being introduced. He adverted to a piece in 
Freneau’s paper of yesterday; he said he despised all their attacks on 
him personally, but that there never had been an act of the government, 
not meaning in the executive line only but in any line, which the paper 
had not abused. He was evidently sore and warm, and I took his inten- 
tion to be that I should interpose in some way with Freneau, perhaps 
withdraw his appointment of translating clerk to my office. But I will 
not do it. His paper has saved our Constitution, which was galloping fast 
into monarchy, and had been checked by no one man so powerfully as by 
that paper. It is well and universally known that it has been that paper 
which has checked the career of the monarchists, and the President, not 
sensible of the designs of the party, has not with his usual good sense and 
sangfroid looked on the efforts and effects of this free press, and seen 
that, though some bad things have passed through it to the public, yet 
the good have preponderated immensely.” 

Jefferson has been severely censured for failing sometimes to render 
that support to Washington justly his due as chief magistrate, and espe- 
cially for insisting on withdrawing from his cabinet at a critical period, 
December 31, 1793. It is almost painful to read the passionate appeals 
of Washington for him to continue in charge of the department of state, 
seeing they were all in vain, It cannot be said, however, that Jefferson, 
who differed widely from Hamilton in some things, was not generally loyal 
to his chief. In the matter of dealing with Genet, if there had been dif- 
ferences in the beginning, all the cabinet were united in his final recall, in 
spite of the countenance he received from the more extreme element 
of the republican party. When this subject came up in cabinet session, 
August 2, 1793, the question being whether the President should present 
it in an appeal to the public, Mr. Jefferson in his Axa relates a start- 
ling incident which then took place, showing how Washington, probably 
the only time in his life, gave full utterance to his feelings in regard 
to the abuse heaped upon him and his administration by. the opposi- 
tion. He says: “ The President manifestly inclined to an appeal to the 
people. Knox, in a foolish, incoheresi sort of a speech, introduced the 
pasquanade lately printed, called the funeral of George W n and James 
W n,* king and judge, etc., when the President was placed on a guillo- 
tine. The President was much inflamed ; got into one of those passions 
when he cannot command himself; ran on much on the personal abuse 
which had been bestowed on him; defied any man on earth to produce 
one single act of his since he had been in the government, which was not 


* Supposed to mean Justice Wilson of the supreme court.—H. K. 
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done on the purest motives; that he had never repented but once the 
having slipped the moment of resigning his office, and that was every 
moment since; that . . . he had rather be in his grave than in his present 
situation ; that he had rather be on his farm than to be made emperor of the 
world, and yet that they were charging him with wanting to be a king; 
that that rascal Freneau sent him three of his papers every day, as if he 
thought he would become the distributor of his papers ; that he could see 
in this nothing but an impudent design to insult him. He ended in this 
high tone.” 

When I began this article 1 intended to give a full account of the cel- 
ebrated trial of Harry Croswell for a libel on President Jefferson. But two 
reasons intervene to prevent: one is, the want of space; and the other 
and the more important, that diligent search in the congressional and law 
libraries at Washington, and inquiry of the clerk of courts of Columbia 
county, New York, where Croswell was tried and convicted but appealed, 
also of the clerk of the court of appeals at Albany, has failed to inform 
me whether a new trial, which was awarded him at the August (1805) term 
of court, ever took place. Can any one tell, and if there was such new 
trial, what was the result of it? I should not be surprised to find that 
Croswell was released from further prosecution by President Jefferson, 
since immediately on coming into office “ he discharged all those suffering 
persecution for opinion’s sake under the sedition law,” which he said he 
“ considered to be a nullity, as absolute and as palpable as if congress had 
ordered us to fall down and worship the golden image.” It is known, 
also, as charged by one of his political adversaries in Massachusetts at 
that time, that he “ liberated a wretch who was suffering for a libel against 
Mr. Adams.” ; 

Harry Croswell was the editor of a federal newspaper entitled Zhe 
Wasp, published in Hudson, New York. The matter charged in the in- 
dictment as the libel was contained in an article of which Callender was 
the reputed author, and was in the following words: ‘ Holt says the bur- 
den of the federal song is, that Mr. Jefferson paid Callender for writing 
against the late administration. This is wholly false. The charge is ex- 
plicitly this: Jefferson paid Callender for calling Washington a traitor, a 
robber, and a perjurer; for calling Adams a hoary-headed incendiary ; 
and for most grossly slandering the private character of men who he well 
knew were virtuous. . . . These charges not a democratic editor has 
yet dared or ever will dare to meet in an open and manly discussion.” 

The defendant, as already stated, was convicted, and a new trial was 
asked “on the ground of a misdirection of the judge” (Chief-Justice 
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Lewis) in his charge to the jury. ' The case came up in the supreme court 
of New York, Judge Kent on the bench, at the May term, 1804. It was 
argued at great length by Van Ness, Harrison, and Alexander Hamilton 
for the defendant, and by the attorney-general (Spencer) and Caines on 
the part of the people. The question was, “Can the defendant give the 
truth in evidence, and are the jury to decide both on the law and the 
fact?” Innumerable decisions, nearly all English, were cited, pro and con, 
not omitting the old rule, “the greater the truth the greater the libel.” 
Mr. Van Ness cites this singular precedent: ‘ At the time the pretender 
landed in Scotland, a man in London reported ‘that the king had cold.’ 
Every report at this time of this description might be injurious to the 
royal cause. It was of infinite importance to the nation that the king 
should be in a situation to put himself at the head of his army and to 
support the drooping spirits of his adherents. This man was prosecuted 
for his imprudence, convicted and punished. 

The defendant was convicted, Kent, Justice, at the last circuit 
court, in Columbia county, of printing and publishing a scandalous and 
seditious libel upon Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States.” 
And a motion was made at ‘the last term for a new trial on the ground of 
a misdirection of the judge. The motion was principally founded upon 
the two following objections: “1. The chief-justice charged the jury that 
it was not their province to inquire or decide on the intent of the defenc- 
ant or whether the publication was libellous or not; that those were 
questions of law to be decided exclusively by the court, upon the return 
of the postea ; and that the only points for their consideration were, first, 
whether the defendant published the paper stated in the indictment; and, 
secondly, whether the zzuuendoes were true; and that if they were satisfied 
of these two points, it was their duty to find the defendant guilty. 
2. That he denied to the defendant the opportunity of producing testi- 
mony to prove the truth of the libel, on the ground that the defendant 
could not be permitted to give in evidence to the jury the truth of the 
charges contained in the libel.” 

Chancellor Kent went into a long and learned discussion of the case, 
and closed by saying: “I am constrained to declare, I think the defend- 
ant not entitled to a new trial on either of the grounds on which his 
motion is rested.” It was not until after the act of the New York legis- 
lature of April 6, 1805, that, as previously stated, a new trial was granted, 
“no motion having been made for judgment on the verdict.” Said act 
declares : ‘* That in every prosecution for writing or publishing any libel, 
it shall be lawful for the defendant, upon the trial of the cause, to give 
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in evidence in his defense the truth of the matter contained in the publi- 
cation, charged as libellous : Provided always, that such evidence shall not 
be a justification, unless on the trial it shall be further made satisfactorily 
to appear that the matter charged as libellous was published with good 
motives and for justifiable ends.” Chancellor Kent in his notes, referring 
to Hamilton’s argument at this remarkable trial, says it “ was the greatest 
forensic effort Hamilton ever made. He was at times highly impassioned 
and patriotic. His whole soul was enlisted in the cause.” 

On a fly-leaf of a pamphlet similar to mine, shown me by Mr. Spofford 
at the congressional library, a writer signing himself “C. H.,” who evi- 
dently listened to Hamilton’s argument, wrote that “Caines the reporter 
dropped his pen and sat with his faculties suspended in blank (still) admira- 
tion at a great part of Hamilton’s speech, which was confessedly one of 
the best ever delivered.” 

Harry Croswell was born at West Hartford, Connecticut, June 16, 
1778. Subsequent to his connection with the Wasp, in 1809 he edited a 
federal newspaper in Albany, where he was prosecuted for a libel on Mr. 
Southwick, a leading democratic editor, who recovered damages. He 
finally quit publishing if not politics, and was ordained a deacon in Christ 
church, May 8, 1814, at Hudson, where he remained in charge until June, 
1815, when he became rector of Trinity church, New Haven. He died, 
March 13, 1858. Edwin Croswell of the Albany Argus was his nephew. 

In his Life of Jefferson Randall speaks of Callender, a Scotchman 
by birth, as possessed of much coarse, vigorous ability, but says his course 
was steadily downward, owing to habits of inebriety, consorting with 
vicious and degraded men. He was drowned in James river, into which 
he had gone to bathe in a state of intoxication. Probably no one of our 
Presidents has been more violently assailed by his enemies than Thomas 
Jefferson, and James Thompson Callender was one who, after exhausting his 
vituperation against the administrations of Washington and Adams, em- 
ployed the remnant of his worthless life in abusing the President who had 
come to his relief when, as the President thought, he was suffering unjust 
punishment under the sedition act. 


WASHINGTON, February 9, 1891. 





POWER TO GRANT PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION IN 1787 


The proceedings in the federal convention relating to the insertion in 
the Constitution of a clause giving power to congress to grant patents for 
inventions may be briefly told. On May 29, 1787, Edmund Randolph of 
Virginia opened the business of the convention by submitting a series 
of resolutions known as the “ Virginia Plan;” then Charles C. Pinckney 
of South Carolina laid before it the draft of a federal government which 
he had prepared. There was no mention in either of these schemes of any 
power to grant patents. They were referred to a committee, and the 
committee subsequently reported in favor of Mr. Randolph’s plan; which, 
however, had been amended in the committee of the whole house. Still 
no reference to such a power was made. Discussion of the “ Virginia 
Plan” was postponed until Mr. Patterson of New Jersey could submit a 
plan. Both of these plans were referred to the committee of the whole, 
which reported again in favor of Mr. Randolph’s plan as the basis of the 
Constitution. After debating the report for over a month, all the pro- 
ceedings of the convention up to that time were referred to a committee 
of detail appointed for the purpose. Thirteen days later the committee 
made a report, but still there was no provision for granting patents. These 
details of the proceedings of the convention are only given to show that 
practically the Constitution had been agreed upon before it occurred to 
any member to suggest the power of granting patents. August 18, nearly 
three months after the convention had been in session, James Madison of 
Virginia arose in his place and “submitted, in order to be referred to the 
committee of detail, certain powers as proper to be added to those of 
the general legislature.’”” Among these powers were two: “ To secure-to 
literary authors their copyrights for a limited time,” and “to encourage 
by premiums and provisions the advancement of useful knowledge and 
discoveries.” On the same day Charles Pinckney of South Carolina also 
submitted a number of propositions, among which were: “To grant pat- 
ents for useful inventions, and “ to secure to authors exclusive rights for a 
certain time.” 

The propositions of both these gentlemen were referred to the com- 
mittee. On August 31 such parts of the Constitution as had not been 
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acted on were referred to a committee composed of one member from each 
state, and among these undisposed parts were the propositions to give 
congress the power to grant patents for inventions. Mr. Madison, but 
not Mr. Pinckney, was of this committee. On September 5 the committee 
reported and recommended, among other things, that congress have the 
power “to promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for 
limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respect- 
ive writings and discoveries.’”’ This was agreed to without a dissenting 
vote. In the final revision of the style and arrangement of the articles in 
the Constitution this clause became paragraph 8, section 8, of article I., 
where it has ever since remained. 

Thus it is seen that the distinction of submitting the proposals to give 
this power to congress rests jointly with James Madison and Charles 
Pinckney. Both of them were revolutionary patriots of marked ability 
and wide legislative experience, but neither appears to have had any spe- 
cial interest in science or the useful arts. They doubtless were prompted 
to this action by the same motives advanced by Mr. Madison in a paper 
in the Federalist in adverting to this power. He wrote as follows: ‘“ The 
utility of this power will scarcely be questioned. The copyright of au- 
thors has been solemnly adjudged in Great Britain to be a right at com- 
mon law. The right to useful inventions seems with equal reason to 
belong to the inventors. The public good fully coincides in both cases 
with the claims of individuals. The states cannot separately make effect- 
ual provision for either of the cases, and most of them have anticipated 
the decision of this point by laws passed at the instance of congress.” 

Time has justified the equity of Mr. Madison’s argument, and the 
neglect and failure of the states to grant patents for inventions since 
the adoption of the Constitution have corroborated its truth. 


WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND HIS ENGLISH VISITORS 


One morning during the late civil war President Lincoln received some 
visitors by appointment at an early hour. A prominent senator ushered 
into his chamber four Englishmen of mature years and dignified bearing, 
one of whom was Professor Goldwin Smith. Mr. Lincoln greeted them 
cordially, and opened the conversation with an inquiry as to the health of 
John Bright, whom he said he regarded as the friend of our country, and 
of freedom everywhere. Presently the magnitude of recent battles was 
under discussion, and Professor Smith inquired if the enormous losses of 
men would not impair the industrial resources of the country and seri- 
ously affect its revenues, reciting at the same time the number of killed, 
wounded, and missing reported after one of the great engagements, then 
of recent date. 

Mr. Lincoln replied that in settling such matters we must resort to 
“darky arithmetic.” ‘To darky arithmetic!’” exclaimed the dignified 
representative of the learning and higher thought of Great Britain, “I did 
not know, Mr. President, that you have two systems of arithmetic?” ‘Oh, 
yes!’ said Mr. Lincoln; “I will illustrate that point by a little story. 
Two young contrabands were seated together when one said, ‘ Jim, do you 
know ’rithmetic?’ Jim answered, ‘No; what is ’rithmetic?’ ‘ Well,’ said 
the other, ‘ it is when you adds up things. When you have one and one, 
and you puts them together, they makes two. And when you substracts, 
if you have two things and you takes one away, only one remains.’ 

‘Is dat ’rithmetic?* asked Jim. ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, ’tain’t true den; it’s 
no good.’ Here a dispute arose, when Jim said, ‘Now you s’pose three 
pigeons sit on dat fence, and somebody shoot one of dem; do t’other two 
stay dar? I guess not, dey fly away quicker ’n odder feller falls ;’— and, 
Professor, trifling as the story seems, it illustrates the arithmetic you must 
use in estimating the actual losses resulting from our great battles. The 
statements you refer to give those missing at the first roll-call after the 
contest, which always exhibits a greatly exaggerated total, especially in 
the column of the missing.” Mr. William D. Kelley who relates this 
incident says that after leaving the President, Goldwin Smith and his 
party of friends sat beside him (Mr. Kelley) at the dinner-table, and he 
heard one of the gentlemen inquire: “ Professor, can you give me the 
impression President Lincoln made upon you?” 
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“Yes,” was the reply; “it was a very agreeable one. Such a man is 
quite unknown to our official circles, or to those of continental nations. 
Indeed, I think his place in history will be unique. He has not been 
trained to diplomacy or administrative affairs, and is in all respects one of 
the people. But how wonderfully he is endowed and equipped for the 
performance of the duties of the chief executive officer of the United 
States at this time! The precision and minuteness of his information on 
all questions to which we referred was a succession of surprises to me.” 


The Hon. A. H. Markland once said: “It has been thought that Mr. 
Lincoln was controlled by his cabinet ministers. My observation was 
quite to the contrary. He was the master-spirit of his administration, 
and by unsurpassed tact he kept his ministers in harmony with each 
other. As President he was controlled only by law and the equities. He 
always had the courage to do the proper thing at the proper time.’”” At 
one period there was some official jealousy between Postmaster-General 
Blair and Secretary Stanton. Markland had been sent to the latter for 
certain orders relating to the postal service within the lines of the army, 
and Stanton declined to issue them “to accommodate Mr. Blair,” who 
proceeded to write a letter to the President, calling his attention to the 
situation. Markland was the messenger to bear the communication, and 
he tells us: “When I delivered the letter, Mr. Lincoln read it. carefully 
and handed it back to me, saying, ‘ What is the matter between Blair and 
Stanton?’ I told him all I knew in reference to the proposed orders. He 
then said: ‘If I understand the case, General Grant wants the orders 
issued, and Blair wants them issued, and you want them issued, and Stan- 
ton won’t issue them. Now don’t you see what kind of a fix I will be in 
if Il interfere? I'll tell you what to do: if you and General Grant under- 
stand one another, suppose you try to get along without the orders, and 
if Blair or Stanton makes a fuss I may be called in as a referee, and I may 
decide in your favor. 

The orders were never issued, and pleasant relations were maintained 
all round.” 

Colonel Markland, who had the best of opportunities for critical obser- 
vation, writes: “ President Lincoln’s sympathies were with the people and 
for the people, and his only ambition was that the Union might be pre- 
served. It is a singular fact that all men who came in official or social 
relations with Abraham Lincoln while he was President were impressed 
with his unselfish patriotism and unyielding integrity.” 





THE FATE OF A PENNSYLVANIA COQUETTE * 
IDEAS OF JUSTICE IN THE OLDEN TIME 


Some eighty years ago the now flourishing town of Easton, on the Delaware, 
was but a small settlement in one of the remote and comparatively wild portions 
of Pennsylvania. At the present day the compactly built town fills the space 
between the mountains and the rivers that have formed a junction, while their 
banks are lined with busy manufactories and the dwellings of men. The lofty hills 
that rise abruptly from the plain or overhang the waters are cultivated in spots, 
and the patches of woodland here and there seemed spared for the purpose of 
adorning the landscape and affording secluded walks to the wanderers who love 
the beauty of nature. At the period to which our tale carries us back, the scenery 
of this beautiful region was not less enchanting, though far more wild and savage. 
A dense forest then covered the mountains to their rocky summits, and bordered 
the rivers for many miles; the valley, through which flows a sweet stream to 
mingle with the Delaware, was dark with the shadow of primeval woods; and the 
waters, untroubled by the different manufactories for the uses of which their 
streams have since been diverted, swept in calm majesty along their time-worn 
channel, scarcely knowing the difference of seasons. Not far from the Delaware, 
a double row of low-roofed, quaint-looking stone houses formed the most populous 
part of the settlement. Other dwellings, scattered about in different directions, 
were built in the same style, and evidently inhabited by the same sturdy and prim- 
itive Dutch population. Many of these houses are still standing, and give a char- 
acter to the appearance of the whole place. It has been often remarked how 
unchangingly, from one generation to another, the habits of the Dutch people are 
preserved by their descendants, giving a monotony to their life and manners, while 
their more mutable neighbors are yielding themselves, day by day, to the law of 
progress. This inveterate attachment to the old order of things, and aversion to 
innovations, peculiar to their nation, kept the ancient inhabitants of Easton in the 
same condition with their forefathers, notwithstanding the improvements intro- 
duced from European cities into other parts of the colony. Philadelphia, though 
at that time but a village in comparison to what it is now, was looked upon as a 
place of luxury and corruption dangerous to the morals of youth. Few of the 
families composing the settlement at Easton had ever been there, or had visited 


* This story, reprinted from Rev. Dr. Condit’s History of Easton, was written by Mrs. E. F. 
Ellet, for more than a quarter of a century after 1840 one of the famous writers of the day, who 
died in 1877. Dr. Condit vouches for the truth of the narrative, and points to the site of the 
house where the victim lived, and the pond where she lost her life. 
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any other of the provincial cities. They sought no intercourse with the world’s 
great Babel, content with the information that reached them regularly once a week 
with the newspapers brought by the post-boy, which were loaned to the neighbors 
in turn by the few who received them. Now and then, it is true, when the business 
of the day was over, a number of men might be seen seated in the large sitting- 
room of the old stone tavern, or on the veranda, wearing their low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed hats, smoking their pipes, and discussing events of which the 
rumor had reached them, when these were more stirring than common. But such 
discussions were always conducted quietly, and without the exhibition of any feel- 
ing of partisanship. They were terminated at a very early hour, all thought of 
political matters being usually dismissed with the last puff of their pipes, as the 
worthy mynheers took their way homeward. 

As little did the love of change prevail among the good /raus of that day. 
They were of the class described by a distinguished chronicler, who “ stayed at 
home, read the Bible, and wore frocks.”” They wore the same antiquated quilted 
caps and parti-colored homespun gowns that were in fashion in the days of the 
renowned Wouter Van Twiller; their pockets were always filled with work and the 
implements of industry, and their own gowns and their husbands’ coats were ex- 
clusively of domestic manufacture. In cleanliness and thrifty housewifery they 
were excelled by none who had gone before or who came after them. The well- 
scoured stoops and entries, fresh and immaculate every morning, attested the neat- 
ness prevailing throughout the dwellings. The precise order that reigned within, 
in the departments of kitchen, parlor, and chamber, could not be disturbed by any 
out-of-door commotion. Cleanliness and contentment were the cares of the house- 
hold. The tables were spread with the abundance of the good old time, and not 
small was the pride of those ministering dames in setting forth the viands prepared 
by their own industrious hands. It must not be supposed that all their care and 
frugality were inconsistent with the dear exercise of hospitality, or other social 
virtues usually practised in every female community. If the visits paid from house 
to house were less frequent than in modern times, there was the same generous 
interest in the concerns of others, and the same desire in each to save her neighbor 
trouble by kindly taking the management of affairs upon herself, evinced by so 
many individuals of the present day. In short, the domestic police of Easton, at 
that remote period, was apparently as remarkable for vigilance and severity in 
hunting out offenders as it has proved to be in times of more modern civilization. 

The arrival of new residents from the city was an event of importance enough 
in itself to cause no small stir in that quiet community. ‘The rumor that a small 
house, picturesquely situated at the edge of a wood some distance from the village, 
was being fitted up for the new comers, was soon spread abroad and gave rise to 
many conjectures and surmises. The new furniture that paraded in wagons before 
the astonished eyes of the settlers was different from any that had been seen 
before ; and, though it would have been thought simple enough, or even rude, at 
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the present day, exhibited too much of metropolitan taste and luxury to meet their 
approval. Then a gardener was employed several days to set in order the sur- 
rounding plot of ground and set out rose-bushes and ornamental plants ; the fence 
was painted gayly, and the inclosure secured by a neat gate. A few days after, a 
light traveling wagon brought the tenants to the abode prepared for them. Within 
the memory of a generation hardly any occurrence had taken place which excited 
so much curiosity. The doors and windows were crowded with gazers, and the 
younger part of the population were hardly restrained by parental authority from 
rushing after the equipage. The woman, who sat with a boy on the back seat, 
wore a thick veil; but the pleasant face of a middle-aged man, who looked about 
him, and bowed courteously to the different groups, attracted much attention. 
The man who drove had a jolly English face, betokening a very communicative 
disposition ; nor was the promise broken to the hope, for that very evening the 
same personage was seated among a few grave-looking Dutchmen who lingered at 
the tavern, dealing out his information liberally to such as chose to question him. 
The new comer, it appeared, was a member of the colonial assembly, and had 
brought his family to rusticate for a season on the banks of the Delaware. This 
family consisted of his English wife and a son about seven years old. They had 
been accustomed, he said, to the society of the rich and gay, both in Philadelphia 
and in Europe, having spent some time in Paris before their coming to this country. 

The information given by the loquacious driver, who seemed to think the vil- 
lage not a little honored in so distinguished an accession to its inhabitants, pro- 
duced no favorable impression. The honest mynheers, however, were little inclined 
to be hasty in their judgment. They preferred consulting their wives, who waited 
with no little patience for the Sabbath morning, expecting them to have a full 
opportunity of criticising their new neighbors. 

They were doomed to disappointment ; none of the family was at the place of 
meeting, although the practice of church-going was one so time-honored that a 
journey of ten miles on foot to attend religious service was thought nothing of, 
and few, even of the most worldly-minded, ventured on an omission. The non- 
appearance of the strangers was a dark omen. The next day, however, the dames of 
the settlement had an opportunity of seeing Mrs. Winton—for so I shall call her, 
not choosing to give her real name—as she came out to purchase a few articles of 
kitchen furniture. Her style of dress was altogether different from theirs. Instead 
of the hair pomatumed back from the forehead, she wore it in natural ringlets ; 
instead of the short petticoats in vogue among the Dutch dames, a long and flow- 
ing skirt set off to advantage a figure of remarkable grace. At the first glance 
one could not but acknowledge her singular beauty. Her form was faultless in 
symmetry, and her features exquisitely regular ; the complexion being of a clear 
brown, set off by luxuriant black hair and a pair of brilliant dark eyes. The ex- 
pression of these was not devoid of a certain fascination, though it had something 
to excite distrust in the simple-minded fair ones who measured the claims of the 
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stranger to admiration. They could not help thinking there was a want of innate 
modesty in the bold, restless wanderings of such eyes, bright as they were, and in 
the perfect self-possession the English woman showed in her somewhat haughty 
carriage. Her voice, too, though melodious, was not low in its tones, and her 
laugh was merry and frequently heard. In short, she appeared to the untutored 
judgment of the dames of the village decidedly wanting in reserve and the soft- 
ness natural to youth in woman. While they shook their heads and were shy of 
conversation with her, it was not a little wonderful to notice the different effect 
produced on their spouses. The honest Dutchman surveyed the handsome stranger 
with undisguised admiration, evinced at first by a prolonged stare, and on after 
occasions by such rough courtesy as they found opportunity of showing with alac- 
rity, offering to her any little service that neighbors might render. The women, 
on the other hand, became more and more suspicious of her outlandish gear and 
her bewitching smiles, lavished with such profusion upon all who came near her. 
Her charms, in their eyes, were so many sins, which they were inclined to see her 
expiate before they relented so far as to extend toward her the civilities of the 
neighborhood. ‘The more their husbands praised her, the more they stood aloof ; 
and for weeks after the family had become settled s¢arcely any communication of 
a friendly nature had taken place between her and any of the female population. 

Little, however, did the English woman appear to care for neglect on the part 
of those she evidently thought much inferior to herself. She had plenty of com- 
pany, such as suited her taste, and no lack of agreeable employment, notwithstand- 
ing her persistence in a habit which shocked stil! more the prejudices of her worthy 
neighbors—of leaving her household labor to a servant. She made acquaintance 
with all who relished her lively conversation, and took much pleasure in exciting 
by her eccentric manners the astonishment of her long-queued admirers. She was 
always affable, and not only invited those she liked to visit her without ceremony, 
but called upon them for any extra service she required. 

It was on one of the brightest days in October that Mrs. Winton was riding 
with her son along a path leading through the forest up the Delaware. The 
road wound at the base of a mountain, bordering the river closely, and was flanked 
in some places by precipitous rocks, overgrown with shrubs, and shaded by over- 
hanging trees. It can hardly be known if the romantic beauty of the scene which 
presented itself by glimpses through the foliage—the bright, calm river, the wooded 
hills and slopes beyond, and the village lying in the lap of the savage forest—called 
forth as much admiration from those who gazed as it has since from spirits attuned 
to a vivid sense of the loveliness of nature. The sudden flight of a bird from the 
bushes startled the horse, and dashing quickly to one side he stood on the sheer 
edge of the precipice overlooking the water. The next plunge might have been a 
fatal one, but that the bridle was instantly seized by the strong arm of a man who 
sprang from the concealment of the trees. Checking the frightened animal, he 
assisted the dame and her son to dismount, and then led the horse for them to 
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less dangerous ground. In the friendly conversation that followed, the English 
woman put forth all her powers of pleasing ; for the man was known already to 
her as one of the most respectable of the settlers, though he had never yet sought 
her society. His little service was rewarded by a cordial invitation, which was 
soon followed by a visit, to her house. 

To make a long story short, not many weeks had passed before this neighbor was 
an almost daily visitor ; and to the surprise and concern of the whole village his ex- 
ample was in time followed by many others of those who might have been called the 
gentry of Easton. It became evident that the handsome stranger was a coquette of 
the most unscrupulous sort ; that she was passionately fond of the admiration of the 
other sex, and was determined to exact the tribute due her charms, even from the 
sons of the wilderness. She flirted desperately with one after another, contriving 
to impress each with the idea that he was the happy individual especially favored 
by her smiles. Her manners and conversation showed less and less regard for the 
opinion of others or the rules of propriety. The effect of such a course of conduct 
in a community so simple and old-fashioned in their customs, so utterly unused to 
any such broad defiance of censure, may be more easily imagined than described. 
How the men were flattered and intoxicated in their admiration for the beautiful 
siren and their lessons in an art so new to them as gallantry, how the women were 
amazed out of their propriety, can be conceived without the aid of philosophy. 

Things were bad enough as they were, but when the time came for Mr. Win- 
ton to depart and take his place in the assembly the change was for the worse. 
His handsome wife was left, with only her son, in Easton for the winter. Her 
behavior was now more scandalous than ever, and soon a total avoidance of her 
by every other woman in the place attested their indignation. The coquette evi- 
dently held them in great scorn, while she continued to receive in a still more 
marked and offensive manner the attentions of the husbands, whom, she boasted, 
she had taught they had hearts under their linsey-woolsey coats. Long walks and 
rides through the woods, attended always by some ove who had owned the power 
of her beauty, set public opinion wholly at defiance ; and the company at her fire- 
side, evening after evening, was thought to be not such as became a wife and 
mother to receive. The winter months passed, and spring came to set loose the 
streams and fill the woods with tender bloom and verdure. But the anger of the 
thoroughly irritated dames of Easton had gathered strength with time. Scarce one 
among the most conspicuous of the neighborhood but had particular reason to have 
their common enemy for the alienated affections and monopolized time of her 
husband, so faithful to his duties before this fatal enchantment. Complaints were 
made by one to another and strange stories told, which, of course, lost nothing in 
their circulation from mouth to mouth. What wonder was it that the mysterious 
influence exercised by the strange woman should be attributed to witchcraft ? 
What wonder that she should be judged to hold intercourse with evil spirits and 
to receive from them the power by which she subdued men to her sway ? 
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Late in the afternoon of a beautiful day in the early part of June, two or three 
of the matrons of the village stationed themselves near the woods by which stood 
the house of Mrs. Winton. Not far from this was a small pond where the boys 
amused themselves in fishing, or bathed during the heats of summer. The spot 
once occupied by this little body of water is now the central portion of the town, 
and covered with neat buildings of brick and stone. The women had come forth 
to watch; nor was their vigilance long unrewarded. They saw: Mrs. Winton, 
accompanied by one of her gallants dressed with a care that showed an anxiety 
to please, walking slowly along the borders of the woods. The sun had set and 
the gray shadows of twilight were creeping over the landscape, yet it was evi- 
dently not her intention to return home. As it grew darker the two entered the 
woods, the female taking the arm of her companion, and presently both disappeared. 
“There he goes !”’ exclaimed one of the women who watched, with fierce anger in 
her looks, for it was her husband she had seen. “I knew it! I knew he spent 
every evening with her!” “Shall we follow them?” asked the other. “No! 
no! let us go home quick !”’ was the answer. 

Such a scene as the night witnessed was never before enacted in that quiet 
village. Ata late hour there was a meeting of many of the matrons in the house 
of one of their number. The curtains were closely drawn ; the light was so dim 
that the faces of those who whispered together could scarcely be discerned. There 
was something fearful in the assemblage at such an unwonted time of those 
orderly housewives, so unaccustomed ever to leave their homes after dusk. The 
circumstance of their meeting alone betokened something uncommon in agitation. 
Still more did the silence, hushed and breathless at intervals, the eager but sup- 
pressed whispering, the rapid gestures, the general air of determination mingled 
with caution. It struck midnight ; they made signs one to another and the light 
was extinguished. 

It was perhaps an hour or more after, when the same band of women left the 
house, and took their way in profound silence along the road leading out of the 
village. By a roundabout course, skirting the small body of water above men- 
tioned, they came to the border of the woods. Just then the waning moon rose 
above the forest tops, shedding a faint light over hill and stream. It could then 
be seen that these women all wore a kind of mask of black stuff. Their course 
was directed toward the English woman’s house, which they approached with 
stealthy and noiseless steps. A few moments of silence passed after they had 
disappeared, and then a wild shriek was heard, and others fainter and fainter, 
like the voice of one in agony struggling to cry out, and stifled by powerful hands. 
The women rushed from the woods, dragging with them their helpless victim, 
whom they had gagged so that she could not even supplicate their mercy. An- 
other cry was presently heard—the wail of a terrified child. The little boy, 
roused from sleep by the screams of his mother, ran toward her captors, and 
throwing himself on his knees begged for her in piteous accents and with stream- 
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ing tears. “Take him away!” cried several together; and one of their number, 
snatching up the child, ran off with him at her utmost speed and did not return. 

The others proceeded quickly to their mission of vengeance. Dragging the 
helpless dame to the pond, they rushed into it, heedless of risk to themselves, till 
they stood in deep water. Then each, in turn, seizing her enemy by the shoulders, 
plunged her in, head and all, crying as she did so, “ This is for my husband !’ 
“ And this for mine!’’ ‘“ This for mine!” was echoed, with the plunges, in quick 
succession, till the work of retribution was accomplished, and the party hurried to 
shore. Startled by a noise as of some one approaching, the disguised avengers 
fled, leaving their victim on the bank, and lost no time in hastening homeward. 
The dawn of day disclosed a dreadful catastrophe : Dame Winton was found dead 
beside the water. There was evidence enough that she had perished not by acci- 
dent, but violence. Who could have done the deed? 

The occurrence caused great commotion in Easton, as it was but natural it 
should, but it was never discovered with certainty who were the perpetrators of 
the murder. Suspicion fell on several, but they were prudent enough to keep 
silence, and nothing could be proved against them. Perhaps the more prominent 
among the men, who should have taken’ upon themselves the investigation of the 
affair, had their own reasons for passing it over rather slightly. It was beyond 
doubt, too, that actual murder had not been designed by the actors in the tragedy, 
but simply the punishment assigned to witchcraft by popular usage. So the mat- 
ter was not long agitated, though it was for many years a subject of conversation 
among those who had no interest in hushing it up; and the story served as a 
warning to give point to the lessons of careful mothers. 

It was for a long time believed that the ghost of the unfortunate English woman 
haunted the spot where she had died. Nor did the belief cease to prevail long 
after the pond was drained, and the woods felled, and the space built over. A 
stable belonging to a gentleman with whom I am acquainted stands near the place. 
I have heard him relate how one of his servants, who had never heard the story, 
had rushed in one night, much alarmed, to say that he had seen a female figure, 
in old-fashioned cap and white gown, standing at the door of the stable. Another 
friend, who resides near, was told by his domestic that a strange woman had stood 
at the back gate, who had suddenly disappeared when asked who she was. Thus 
there seems ground enough to excuse the belief, even now prevalent among the 
common people in Easton, that the spirit still walks at night about that portion of 
the town. 

VoL. XXV.—No. 4.—23 





MINOR TOPICS 
TWO IMMORTAL LETTERS 


Senator Hawley in his eulogy on General Sherman, in the senate of the United 
States, on receipt of the sad intelligence of the death of the great soldier, quoted 
two letters that should be placed on permanent record. He said: 

“ When General Grant was called to Washington to take command of the armies 
of the Union, his great heart did not forget the men who had stood by him. He 
wrote to Sherman : 

‘Whilst I have been eminently successful in this war, in at least gaining the 
confidence of the public, no one feels more than I how much of this success is due 
to the energy, skill, and the harmonious putting forth of that energy and skill, of 
those whom it has been my good fortune to have occupying subordinate positions 
under me. There are many officers to whom these remarks are applicable to a 
greater or less degree, proportionate to their ability as soldiers; but what I want is 
to express my thanks to you and McPherson as the men to whom, above all others, 
I feel indebted for whatever I have had of success. How far your advice and 
assistance have been of help to me, you know. How far your execution of what- 
ever has been given to you to do entitles you to the reward I am receiving, you 
cannot know as well as I. I feel all the gratitude this letter would express, giving 
it the most flattering construction.’ 

When Sherman received this brotherly letter, so greatly honorable to them 
both, he replied : 

‘You do yourself injustice and us too much honor in assigning to us too large 
a share of the merits which have led to your high advancement. I know you 
approve the friendship I have ever professed to you, and will permit me to con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to manifest it on all proper occasions. You are now Washing- 
ton’s legitimate successor, and occupy a position of almost dangerous elevation ; 
but if you can continue, as heretofore, to be yourself—simple, honest, and unpre- 
tending—you will enjoy through life the respect and love of friends and the homage 
of millions of human beings that will award you a large share in securing to them 
and their descendants a government of law and stability. I repeat, you do General 
McPherson and myself too much honor. At Belmont you manifested your traits, 
neither of us being near. At Donelson also you illustrated your whole character. 
I was not near, and General McPherson in too subordinate a capacity to influence 
you. Until you had won Donelson I confess I was almost cowed by the terrible 
array of anarchical elements that presented themselves at every point; but that 
admitted a ray of light I have followed since. I believe you are as brave, patriotic, 
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and just as the great prototype Washington ; as unselfish, kind hearted, and honest 
as a man should be; but the chief characteristic is the simple faith in success you 
have always manifested, which I can liken to nothing else than the faith a Christian 
has in the Saviour. This faith gave you victory at Shiloh and Vicksburg. Also 
when you have completed your best preparations, you go into battle without hesita- 
tion, as at Chattanooga—no doubts, no reserves; and I tell you it was this that 
made us act with confidence. I knew wherever I was that you thought of me, and 
if I got in a tight place you would help me out, if alive.’ 

This from a man, likewise a great general, who might honorably have aspired 
to the place that Grant had reached.” 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S LOVE LETTER 1780 
WRITTEN TO ELIZABETH SCHUYLER A FEW WEEKS BEFORE THEIR MARRIAGE * 


“T would not have you imagine’ Miss that I write to you so often either to 
gratify your wishes or to please your vanity ; but merely to indulge myself and to 
comply with that restless propensity of my mind, which will not allow me to be 
happy when I am not doing something in which you are concerned. This may 
seem a very idle disposition in a philosopher and a soldier ; but I can plead illus- 
trious examples in my justification. Achilles had liked to have sacrificed Greece 
and his glory to his passion for a female captive ; and Antony lost the world for 
a woman. I am sorry the times are so changed as to oblige me to summon antiq- 
uity for my apology, but I confess, to the disgrace of the present age, that I have 
not been able to find many who are as far gone as myself in such laudable zeal for 
the fair sex. I suspect, however, if others knew the charms of my sweetheart as 
well as I do, I should have a great number of competitors—I wish I could give 
you an idea of her—you have no conception how sweet a girl she is—it is only 
in my heart that her image is truly drawn. She has a lovely form, and a mind 
still more lovely ; she is all goodness, the gentlest, the dearest, the tenderest of her 
sex—ah, Betsey, how I love her ! 

Two days since I wrote to you my dear girl and sent the letter to the care of 
Colonel Morris : there was with it a bundle to your mamma, directed to your father, 
containing a cloak which Miss Livingston sent to my care. I enclosed you in that 
letter the copy of a long one to my friend Laurens with an account of Arnold's 
affair. I mention this for fear of a miscarriage as usual. 

Well, my love, here is the middle of October ; a few weeks more and you are 
mine ; 4 sweet reflection to me—is it so to my charmer? Do you find yourself 

*From Mrs. Lamb’s History of the City of New York, the author of which was permitted by 
its owner to make a copy of the criginal letter. 
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more or less anxious for the moment to arrive as it approaches? This is a good 
criterion to determine the degree of your affection by. You have had an age for 
consideration, time enough for even a woman to know her mindin. Do you begin 
to repent or not? Remember you are going to do a very serious thing. For 
though our sex have generously given up a part of its prerogatives, and husbands 
have no longer the power of life and death, as the wiser husbands of former days 
had, yet we still retain the power of happiness and misery ; and if you are pru- 
dent you will not trust the felicity of your future life to one in whem you have not 
good reason for implicit confidence. I give you warning—don’t blame me if you 
make an injudicious choice—and if you should be disposed to retract, don’t give 
me the trouble of a journey to Albany, and then do as did a certain lady I have 
mentioned to you, find out the day before we are to be married that you ‘can’t 
like the man’; but of all things I pray you don’t make the discovery afterwards— 
for this would be worse than all. But I do not apprehend its being the case. I 
think we know each other well enough to understand each other’s feelings, and to 
be sure our affection will not only last but be progressive. 

I stopped to read over my letter—it is a motley mixture of fond extravagance 
and sprightly dullness: the truth is I am too much in love to be either reasonable 
or witty: I feel in the extreme ; and when I attempt to speak of my feelings I 
rave. I have remarked to you before that real tenderness has always a tincture of 
sadness, and.when I affect the lively my melting heart rebels. It is separated from 
you and it cannot be cheerful. Love is a sort of insanity and everything I write 
savors strongly of it; that you return it is the best proof of your madness also. I 
tell you my Betsey, you are negligent ; you do not write me often enough. Take 
more care of my happiness, for there is nothing your Hamilton would not do to 
promote yours.” 


ARCHAOLOGY IN MISSOURI 


Among the several valuable archeological collections west of the Alleghanies, 
that of the Missouri Historical Society at St. Louis is of special'interest. Begun 
some sixteen years ago, primarily to bring together an adequate representation of 
the finds within two hundred and fifty miles of St. Louis, it,has gradually become 
one of the best cabinets of the country. There are about sixteen thousand pieces 
in the museum, selections from five times that number, the rule of choice being to 
retain those least injured, regardless of workmanship and material. 

The managers have had chipped stone chiefly in view; but in forming a large 
collection it is practically impossible to keep within one region and to limit in 
gathering to a single class. Almost every class of objects known to American arche- 
ology is represented to some extent; and numerous localities, as far east as the 
Hudson, and south to Louisiana and Florida, have furnished about one-sixth of 
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the total number of specimens. Four thousand pieces may be summarily scheduled 
as follows: Implements variously denominated axes, celts, skinners, fleshers, etc., 
six hundred ; probably as fine an exhibit as is to be seen anywhere. Hematites, 
things made of iron ore, sixty-five ; discoidal stones, two hundred. The many other 
objects usually found in museums number twenty-seven hundred, among which 
are two metates (Mexican name for a certain corn-grinding contrivance) found in 
Missouri. 

Aboriginal fictt/e ware comprises some four hundred pieces, pottery chiefly from 
regions south of St. Louis—an excellent beginning for a grand collection; and 
even in its incompleteness not surpassed by many in the country. It contains one 
enormous pan thirty-six inches in diameter. Chipped stone, of which it remains to 
speak, includes about twelve thousand examples—a noble collection and most 
creditable to the society which has formed it. Although not complete in the 
restricted senses the term is used in this museum, even for the region it purports 
specially to represent, probably there is nothing like it. It bears witness to long 
endeavor, unwearied patience, and honest purpose to subserve scientific ends. The 
grand flint implements special to this region are represented as nowhere else : a 
series of knives, a dozen eighteen inches to ten inches long; delicate ceremonial 
flints like that in the hand of the figure on the engraved Georgia shell ; huge leaf- 
shaped objects eighteen inches long by six wide ; many smaller, called spades from 
supposed use, polished at one end by long wear; circular notched and handled 
hoes and triangular hoes ; large pieces of wrought chert, often denominated cwu/#:- 
vators ; and rude, flaked axes are here on view. ‘Besides spears proper, twelve 
inches long and downward, multiform in shape, are found in the cases literally by 
the hundred. Suffice it to say, that some sixty different forms are shown among 
this chipped stone, many new to this writer and which it would seem have not 
been figured or described. 

The term complete, as above mentioned, is used in a special sense in the society’s 
museum, What is meant is this: Classification dy form obtains in this collection. 
An implement, say a spear, the nearest perfect and most specialized among those 
of a given form, is selected as the “ype of that form. Examples in regular grada- 
tion, from the largest known to the smallest of the same form, are arranged in order ; 
in like manner its variations or sub-varieties ; then specimens, if such there be, 
which illustrate how it runs into or affiliates with a kindred form. The cabinets, 
some thirty in number, are plain in design but of the best material, workmanship, 
and finish, furnished with plate glass, and elegant as furniture, appear to be well 
adapted to the purposes to which they are devoted. Whether the people of St. 
Louis are alive to the treasure they already possess in this incipient museum of their 
historical society, this writer does not know. But it is certain that if they foster 
it on the lines along which it has grown so far, they will soon possess what must 
needs be accounted an honor not alone to their city, but to the entire country. 
A. H. S. 
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NOTES 


JEFFERSON'S FIRST INAUGURATION— 

“The sun shone bright on that morn- 
ing. The senate was convened. 
Mr. Jefferson had not arrived. He was 
seen walking from his lodgings, which 
were not far distant, attended by five or 
six gentlemen who were his fellow lodg- 
ers. Soon afterward he entered, ac- 
companied by a committee of the senate, 
and bowing to the senate who arose to 
receive him, he approached a table on 
which the bible lay and took the oath, 
which was administered to him by the 
chief-justice. He was then conducted 
by the president of the senate to his 
chair, which stood on a platform raised 
some steps above the floor; after the 
pause of a moment or two he arose and 
delivered that beautiful inaugural ad- 
dress which has since become so popular 
and celebrated, with a clear, distinct 
voice, in a firm and modest manner.” 

The Writer of the above paragraph 
goes on to say that on leaving the chair 
the President was ‘ congratulated ’ by his 
friends who at once surrounded him, 
and that “he walked home with two or 
three of the gentlemen who lodged in 
the same house.” There have been 
conflicting accounts of this scene, but 
from my acquaintance with Mr. Rayner 
in Portland, when his Life of Thomas 
Jefferson was published in 1834, I be- 
lieve he placed full confidence in the 
description of the Washington “ remi- 
niscent ” quoted. H. K. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS—In the 
recent work on American Christian 


Rulers, by Rev. Edward J. Giddings, ap- 
pears the following interesting para- 
graph : 

“Slaves were bought and sold in Mas- 
sachusetts in the time of Samuel Adams. 
Under the caption, ‘ Just imported from 
Africa,’ Captain Gwin advertises in the 
Boston Gazette for July 13, 1761, ‘A 
number of prime young slaves from the 
windward coast, to be sold on board his 
ship lying at New Boston.’ Mr. Adams 
opposed the system. Previous to the 
controversies with the mother country 
he consulted and corresponded with 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Hopkins of Newport, 
R. L., and the two had resolved upon a 
vigorous warfare, through the press, 
against the African slave trade, but 
other matters came to hand which en- 
grossed the attention of Mr. Adams. A 
female slave named Surry was about 
the year 1764 given to Mrs. Adams. On 
mentioning the gift to her husband, he 
at once remarked: ‘A slave cannot live 
in my house. If she comes she must be 
free.’ She received her freedom on 
going into his family, where she lived 
many years, and where she died in the 
midst of kind ministrations both to her 
body and soul.” 





CuLture—Culture taken literally sig- 
nifies tillage, a process intended to in- 
crease the productiveness of soil. Edu- 
cation meant originally a leading forth, 
and as applied to the mind it is synony- 
mous with development. In common 
parlance, however, culture is used to 
cover a broader ground than that occu- 
pied by school and college. The devotee 











of culture esteems knowledge for its own 
sake less than as a means of growth and 
refinement. A pedant may be a man of 
great and accurate learning, but the 
name which classifies him implies defect- 
ive culture. He has sense of proportion, 
and values the exception rather more 
than the rule. He is great in little 
things, and excels other scholars in 
knowing more that is hardly worth learn- 
ing. The effect of true culture, so far 
as the intellect is concerned, is to give 
it the right point of view, and to enable 
it to distinguish the essential from the 
unessential conditions of every problem 
with which it may have to deal. The 
old-school educators were firmly con- 
vinced that Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics furnished the mind with just the 
gymnastic exercises requisite for a sym- 
metrical and powerful development. 


QUERIES—REPLIES 
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They were long involved in controversy 
with the utilitarians, who held that the 
time of youth should not be wasted in 
acquiring a learning that could not be 
made serviceable in the practical work 


of life. Later on physical science made 
such vast strides and was brought to 
bear upon so many questions of the pro- 
foundest interest that it was admitted as 
a necessary part of a liberal education. 
But there is still a conflict between the 
exigencies of life and the claims of 
learning. We would say that it is not the 
end of culture to make a modern man 
an ancient, or to make a German more 
intensely German than he is already, 
but to develop refined, clear-headed, and 
able men and women. Whatever study 
or course of study can secure that result 
is a sufficient means of culture.—Mew 
Orleans Picayune. ; 


QUERIES 


QUEEN ELIZABETH CIPHER—Did the 
princess, afterward Queen Elizabeth, 
when in captivity in the Tower or else- 
where use a padlock as her cipher? 
Information on this subject is very valu- 
able in an important historical and gene- 
alogical inquiry made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward E. Salisbury, New Haven, 
Conn. 


RAPHAEL'S PAINTING — Lditor of 
Magazine of American History: In 
honor of what masterpiece of the great 
artist did a king rise, and, removing his 
throne-chair that it might be placed in 
the best light, exclaim, “‘ Make room for 
the immortal Raphael ” ? 

EDWARD CurRTIS 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


REPLIES 


THE BLADENSBURG DUELING GROUND 
[xxv. 18, 180]—Mr. King in his correc- 
tion of the account of Graves and Cilley 
duel which appeared in the January 
number has himself fallen into a grave 
He is correct in so far as he re- 


error. 





lieves George W. Jones, a member of 
congress from Tennessee, from having 
acted as Mr. Cilley’s second; but he is 
incorrect when he says that Mr. Cilley’s 
second was George W. Jones, a delegate 
in congress from what was then, Feb- 
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ruary 24, 1838, the territory of Iowa, 
where he has ever since resided. 

Mr. Jones was not then, nor did he at 
any time, represent the territory of Iowa 
as delegate in congress. The territory 
of Iowa at that period, February 24, 
1838, had no legal existence and did not 
have until the 4th of July the same year 
when the territory was organized, Gen- 
eral Jones was the delegate in congress 
from the territory of Wisconsin, and re- 
sided at Sinsinawa Mound, about half 
way between Dubuque and Galena on 
the southern border of Wisconsin. 
After the expiration of his term of ser- 
vice as delegate from Wisconsin, he was 
appointed by Van Buren as surveyor- 
general for Iowa and lived at Dubuque, 
wherc he has ever since resided, and 
upon the admission of Iowa he became 
one of its senators. The first delegate 
in congress from Iowa was elected Sep- 
tember, 1838, and was W. W. Chapman, 
recently deceased at Portland, Oregon. 

General Jones has recently published 
a full and interesting account of that 
frightful tragedy, which did so much 
toward making dueling odious among 
the American people. 


T. S. PARVIN 
CEDAR Rapips, Iowa. 





THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY [xxv 
244|—Eaitor of the Magazine of Amer- 
ican History: In reading your March 
number I discovered an interesting con- 
tribution from Mr. William Abbatt—lines 
written at the time and in commemora- 
tion of General Jackson’s great victory 
over the British at New Orleans 8th 
January, 1815. Mr. Abbatt, however, 
has omitted one, the seeond verse of 
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the stanzas, by accident or otherwise, 
which I desire to supply. The whole 
should go down the tide of time to- 
gether. Here it is: 
‘* We are a hardy, freeborn race, each man to 
fear no stranger ; 
Whate’er the game we join in chase, despis- 
ing toil and danger. 
And if a daring foe annoys, whate’er our 
strength or force is, 
We'll show him that the Kentucky boys are 
Alligator horses. 
Oh, Kentucky, we are hunters of Kentucky.” 


It would be interesting to know the 


name of the author. H. D. TucKER 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA FAMILIES [xxv. 179] 
—Editor: I notice a request for in- 
formation about the Antes, Bausman, 
and Beltzhoover families of Allegheny 
county, Pennsylvania. The Bausmans 
are the descendants of John Michael 
Baussmann, born in Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany, in the year 1712, who landed 
at Philadelphia in the year £748. He 
came to this country in a ship called the 
Judith of which James Tait was master. 
He settled at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
where he was master of the barracks 
and died in 1791. Four of his sons, 
Jacob, Nicholas, Frederick, and Lorenzo, 
moved to Allegheny, then Washington 
county, in the year 1783. They were 
among the founders of the Smithfield 
street German church and eventually 
became very wealthy men. Jacob 
Bausman married Elizabeth Saam, 
daughter of an English soldier at Fort 
Pitt. .A. L. Bausman, D.D.S., A. C. 
Bausman of Minneapolis, and William 
Bausman, a well-known San Francisco 
editor, are some of his descendants ; 














also Rev. Joseph Bausman of. Rochester 
Pennsylvania. John Nicholas Bausman 
married» Anna Maria Antes of West- 
moreland county, and when she died he 
married her sister Dorothea. Four 
children survived him, Dr. Frederick 
Bausman, Squire R. A. Bausman, Mi- 
chael, and Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Peter Patterson of Sioux City, Iowa. 
The descendants of Dr. Frederick Baus- 
man who married Sarah Beltzhoover re- 
side at present in Virginia. Captains 
R. A. Bausman of St. Louis and Isaac 
W. Bausman of Wyoming are among the 
descendants of Squire Bausman. Some 
of his descendants still reside in Pitts- 
burg. It is not known whether Michael 
married or not, as he left Pennsylvania at 
an early day. Nothing is known of the 
descendants of Frederick, the third son 
of Michael Bausman, unless they are the 
Bausmans of Allegheny City, Pennsyl- 
vania. The descendants of Lorenzo 
Bausman reside in the southern counties 
of Virginia. The Antes family of West- 
moreland county is supposed to have 
died out. The Beltzhoovers are the de- 
scendants of Melchior Beltzhoover, who 
came to this country in 1755, and still 
reside in Allegheny county. 
J. L. BAusMAN 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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DISASTERS ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 
[xxiv. 150.]—Zaditor of Magazine: In 
your August number, 1890, an inquiry 
was made in relation to the loss of the 
steamer Lexington on Long Island 
Sound, January 1, 1840. The writer 
says Captain Hannah, master of the bark 
Chester, of Portland, Maine, was one of 
those saved, “on a floating bale of cot- 
ton.” I have to-day read the article in 
question to Mr. David Crowley, who is 
one of the survivors, and he asks me to 
say that no such person as Captain Han- 
nah was saved ; also, that the only pas- 
senger saved was Captain Chester Hill- 
ard of Norwich, Connecticut, master of 
the packet ship Mississippi, plying be- 
tween New York and New Orleans, who 
having been recently in New York was 
on his way home to Norwich. 

Mr. Crowley was saved “ on a floating 
bale of cotton” after suffering terrible 
hardships. . He retained the bale until 
the war of Rebellion, when he sold it 
for $1.65 per pound. This transaction 
he has always regretted. Mr. Crowley 
is a hale, hearty old man, and is now and 
has been for many years in the employ 
of the Stonington Line, as baggage-mas- 
ter. 

A. A. Fo_som 
Boston, MAss. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— At 
a special meeting held February 24, it 
was decided to purchase a site for the 
new building in Eighth avenue (Central 
Park West) between Seventy-sixth and 
Seventy-seventh streets. It has a front- 
age on the avenue of two hundred and 
four feet four inches, with a depth of one 
hundred and twenty-five feet on each 
street, the north side being opposite 
Manhattan square. The society will 
pay $286,500 for the ten lots. 

The stated meeting for March was 
held on Tuesday evening the 3d instant. 
Hon. John A. King presided. A very 
interesting paper entitled “The Story 
of An Old American Town: Castine, 
Maine,” was read by Mr. Edward I. 
Stevenson, who said among other things 
in relation to the early history of the 
place: “In the links of the story we 
behold first of all Champlain gazing at 
its woods for the first time. Its soft 
French name calls up to the poetry- 
reader’s mind Mr. Longfellow’s fanciful 
‘Tales of a Wayside Inn;’ and the 
heroic figure of the Baron de St. Castin, 
who named it, looms up like some myth- 
ical type, and says, ‘This is my town.’ 
Recalling Mr. Whittier’s ‘Mogg Me- 
gone,’ we watch the hollow-eyed French 
Jesuit, in his black robe, hurrying about, 
eager to baptize a dirty Tarratiné Indian ; 
or to be burned as a martyr by him! 
Dutch pirates come sailing up Castine’s 
Bay, and then sail away, leaving a robbed 
and terrified community behind them, 
and little else. Sir John Moore, a dash- 
ing young soldier, with his dog in the 
Peninsular War far ahead of him, walks 


past us. We hear the guns of Rev- 
olutionary skirmishers; we watch one 
fort after another go up, one fleet after 


another maneuvering in Castine’s har- 


bor. We have the worthy General 
Wadsworth routing the British invaders 
and being routed by them. We find 
the Revolutionary activity subsiding as 
the nation’s liberty is achieved. And, 
last, there are no more shapes from the 
land of shadows; but, instead, sunny 
fields and peaceful farms and rural 
prosperity, with only a great fort’s green 
glacis to make one believe that war ever 
rolled its thunders in so tranquil a spot 
as Castine is, for peace to enjoy and to 
adorn.” 





THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its quarterly meeting January 20, 
1891, Vice-President General A. C. Mc- 
Clurg in the chair. After the reading of 
the reports from the secretary and treas- 
urer, the president, Edward G. Mason, 
was introduced, and entertained the soci- 
ety and its guests by the reading of his 
paper, entitled “The Story of James 
Willing : An Episode of the Revolution.” 
Samuel H. Kerfoot, in moving a vote of 
thanks, remarked that he did so not as 
a mere matter of form, but on account 
of the intrinsic merit of the paper read, 
recalling as it did, and placing it in a 
new light, a most interesting event in 
Revolutionary times, to which Illinois 
was directly related. 





THE OHIO ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY held its sixth annual 
meeting February 20, the vice-president, 
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Dr. Moore, in the chair. The proposi- 
tion to change the name of the society 
to the “Ohio Historical Society” was 
considered and it was decided to make 
the change. The officers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, F. C. Sessions; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Moore and General R. Brinkerhoff ; 
treasurer, S. S. Rickley ; secretary, A. A. 
Graham. ‘The annual dinner which fol- 
lowed was largely attended, and the 
speech-making included addresses by 
Hon. Charles P. Griffin on “The Mau- 
mee Valley in History ;” by Hon. D. D. 
Taylor on “The Old Moravian Missions 
in Ohio; ”’ and General Brinkerhoff on 
“Ohio at the Columbian Exposition.” 


NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—At the recent 
monthly meeting of this society, held in 
the Berkeley Lyceum, General James 
Grant Wilson in the chair, Dr. George 
Stewart, F.R.G.S., president of the Lit- 
erary and Historical Society of Quebec, 
read a most interesting paper on the first 
administration of Louis de Buade, Count 
Frontenac. He traced the early career 
of the distinguished soldier and states- 
man, and described briefly the sa/ons, 
the court beauties of King Louis’ reign, 
and the men and women who swayed 
the destinies of France. The count’s 
mission to the new world was then 
touched upon, Dr. Stewart showing how 
eager the governor was to build up the 
country and spread the spirit of coloniza- 
tion and Christianity among the people. 
He called a convention in 1672, seeking 
to inaugurate a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment, and, with much pomp, created 
three estates of his tealm, the clergy, 
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nobles, and commons. The king, how- 
ever, opposed the scheme, and Frontenac 
was sharply reprimanded for his pains. 
He possessed wonderful power over the 
Indians, knowing well when to apply 
blandishments, and when to threaten and 
punish. The lecturer gave several ex- 
amples of Frontenac’s method of concili- 
ating the savage tribes which infested the 
districts, and gave a graphic account of 
the great Indian council at Fort Fron- 
tenac, and the comparative facility with 
which the governor turned the tables on 
the Iroquois, and forced them from an- 
tagonism into submission. The lecturer 
presented the society with a large photo- 
graph of the massive bronze statue of 


- Frontenac, the work of Mr. Hebert, a 


Canadian sculptor of fine ability, which 
was placed last autumn in one of the 
niches in front of the Parliament build- 
ings in Quebec. 


THE NEW CENTURY HISTORICAL SO- 
ciETY, Marietta, Ohio, held its second 
annual banquet on the 6th of February 
1891, on which occasion many brilliant 
speeches were made touching upon the 
historic features of that interesting region 
of country. A monumental stone is about 
to be erected in memory of the men and 
women, the real founders of the state 
of Ohio, who settled Marietta in 1788, 
braving the perils of life in the wilder- 
ness, and the terrors and hardships of 
Indian war, with provisions so scarce 
that starvation stared them in the face. 
The stone will mark the site of Campus 
Martius, the principal fortification in 
those early times, the ground where it 
stood remaining almost unoccupied and 
very beautiful in situation. It is a most 
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fitting spot for the proposed memorial, 
and the New Century Historical Society 
is to be congratulated on the good work 
it has achieved. 


THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
listened to the reading of an excellent 
paper at its January meeting by Howard 
L. Osgood on “ The One Hundred Acre 
Tract,” and committees were appointed 
to take into consideration the placing of 
historical tablets throughout the city of 
Rochester, and to preserve old land- 
marks. At the February meeting Hon. 
Charles E. Fitch read a paper on “ In- 
terviewing a Statesman,” in which he 
told how in a dream he discussed _polit- 
ical questions with Henry Clay ; Judge 
J.-M. Howell of Canandaigua read the 
“Legend of Canandaigua Lake;” and 
George S. Conover of Geneva spoke of 
the generosity of the State of New York 
when several states were disputing for 
its territory, each holding a royal grant 
for the same. Among the gifts presented 
to the society was a collection of ser- 
mons preached by the clergy of early 
Rochester, several pamphlets by Henry 
O’Reilly, and a piece of the Charter Oak, 


THE WYOMING HISTORICAL AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY held its annual meet- 
ing February 11, on which occasion, 
after the reading of. several interesting 
reports, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, A. T. 
McClintock, LL.D.; vice-presidents, 
Rev. H. L. Jones, Hon. E. B. Coxe, 
Captain Calvin Parsons, Hon. L. D. 
Shoemaker; corresponding secretary, 
Sheldon Reynolds; recording secre- 
tary ;. Joseph D. Coons ; treasurer, A. 
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H. McClintock ; librarian, Hon. J. R. 
Wright; historiographer, George B. Kulp. 


THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
A meeting was held on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary in the Westmoreland. Club-house, 
Richmond, Vice-President William Wirt 
Henry in the chair. A large number of 
gifts were reported, and the following 
gentlemen elected members of the so- 
ciety: John Elfretts Watkins, United 
States National Museum, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. Thomas J. Semmes, New 
Orleans, La. ; Edwin W. James, Norfolk, 
Va.; George William Harris, librarian 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Charles V. Meredith, Richmond, Va. ; 
Alexander F. Robertson, Staunton, Va. 
Hon. E. S. Mallory of Jackson, Tenn., 
was elected a life-member. 

Mr. Brock reported that the printing 
of the current publication of the society, 
the second and concluding volume of 
the “ History of the Virginia Convention 
of 1788,” had been completed. 


THE SAUGATUCK HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Westport, Connecticut, held its annual 
meeting on the 7th of February, at which 
time tiie following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year’: president, Horace 
Staples ; vice-presidents, William J. Jen- 
nings, William’ H. Saxton, Captain Wil- 
liam G. Staples ; secretary, Rev. James 
E. Coley ; librarian, William Gray Sta- 
ples ; treasurer, Dr. L. T. Day. Febru- 
ary 23, the society held a public meeting 
and papers were read by President Hor- 
ace Staples, Captain William G. Staples, 
Rey, H. S. Still, and a scholarly review 
of Major Powell’s lectures on “Course 
of Human Progress ”’ by Mr. H. S. Pratt. 
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THE HISTORY OF EASTON, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. From the earliest times to the 
present. 1739-1885. By Rev. UzaL W. 
ConpiT, A.M. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, pp. 
500. Published by George W. West, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Easton is a most interesting old town, founded 
in the forests when our country was new, ina 
locality chosen for its beauty and convenience, 
and for the abundance of game which roamed 
through the rich valleys and along the moun- 
tain sides. It grew into a place of importance, 
and took a prominent part in the old French 
and Indian wars, and was the scene of the great 
Indian treaties in 1756, 1757, 1758, of which a 
full history is given in this handsome volume 
before us. In the war of the Revolution Easton 
was active and useful, and at one time the 
headquarters of General Sullivan in the organi- 
zation of his famous expedition against the In- 
dians at Wyoming. An equally prominent part 


was taken by Easton in the war of 1812 and - 


in the late civil war. 

In the year 1753 the people of Easton con- 
templated building a court-house, and there 
was great opposition to the scheme. It was 
said that the hills were so high and steep as 
to endanger one’s life to approach the village. 
The inhabitants ‘‘ cast lots” in those days for 
almost everything, from church privileges to 
doing guard duty against the Indians, but they 
do not seem to have been willing to run any 
risks of that sort about the court-house. They 
built a jail, however, with more celerity. Courts 
could be accommodated at private houses, but 
desperate criminals couid not be confined in log 
cabins. In 1755 a school-house, which was also 
to be used as a church, was built of logs, with 
one large and three small rooms. There were 
forty families living in the place at that date. 
Since then the little hamlet has budded and 
blossomed into a great busy city, and the steps 
of its progress and its present condition are 
fully presented in this volume. The author has 
evidently been untiring in his labor of collecting 
valuable material, and has exercised great care 
and discrimination in the selection of authori- 
tative data. The part of the work touching 
upon the early history of Easton is exceedingly 
picturesque, and much the most interesting por- 
tion of the book for the general reader, but 
the extended history of the churches, common 
schools, Lafayette college, the city government, 
and the commercial interests of the place render 
it of peculiar local consequence, and we do not 
see how any resident of Easton or of the county 
can afford to miss it from their tables. The 
publisher has brought it out in excellent style, 


and we commend it heartily to all the good 
libraries of the country. It is invaluable as a 
work of reference. 


SOCIALISM NEW AND OLD. By WILLIAM 
GRAHAM, M.A. [The International Scientific 
Series.] I2mo, pp. 416. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 1I8o9I. 

Few subjects of modern times attract more 
attention from the thinking than the subject of 
this book. Socialism is in the air of the century, 
and in a vague way every one feels that it isa 
topic of importance. There is much scientific 
discussion of socialism and more unscientific 
discussion. The former has generally a pro- 
fessorial emanation ; the latter, a proletarian or 
a wicked one. The work before us is from the 
hands of the professor of political economy and 
jurisprudence at Queen’s college, Belfast. In 
common with most of his class the author treats 
the subject with a degree of respect born of 
long contemplation 7 adstracto, which would be 
oftentimes amusing were it not appalling when 
he is discussing some of the most pernicious of 
theories yet born of human brains. 

The historical part of the text of this book 
is no doubt excellent, and conveys to the reader 
a very clear idea of the literary manifestations 
of socialism. In the chapter on ‘‘ Socialism 
before the Nineteenth Century ” the Jewish and 
Catholic manifestations are treated of, and there 
is a view of the conceptions of Hobbes and 
Locke, whence the author passes to Rousseau, 
the great apostle of what we may call artificial 
socialism. This chapter is lucid and instruct- 
ive, but fails, we think, to distinguish clearly 
the difference between the concrete and the ab- 
stract phases of the subject as exhibited in the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels. There is a moral 
side of the text in both these sources which re- 
fers only to morality and admits of no such 
precise application to the economic problems of 
the modern state. Chapter TIT. on ‘‘ Modern 
Socialism, from St. Simon to Karl Marx, is a 
very clever discussion of modern theories, but 
would have been the better for emphatic allu- 
sion to Bentham, the arch-father of all the mod- 
ern legislative panaceas for social ills. 

We have not space to follow in detail the plan 
of this excellent book, which will prove a mine of 
instruction to the general reader. We know 
of no other work which surpasses it in a candid 
and lucid discussion of a large subject. With 
Chapter IX., on “ Practicable State Socialism,” 
begins what we may call the didactic part of 
the treatise. This part is moderate in tone and 
suggestive ; in short, altogether good and worthy 
of the prior chapters of the volume. In pro- 
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nouncing this opinion we would say, without 
any reference to Professor Graham, that the 
calm and glacial tone of most professorial dis- 
cussions of modern socialism is somewhat dis- 
turbing to the common mind. To admit that 
communism inevitably tends to the destruction 
of monogamy, and then scientifically to discuss 
communism as a possibility, is somewhat shock- 
ing. To calmly survey the possible destruction 
of that wonderful institution the private family, 
with its touching incidents; even to contem- 
plate its conversion into something public or 
something different—all this is a characteristic 
of scientific treatises on socialism. 

Is it not time that some vigorous practical 
mind should think it worth while to give reply 
to the claims of the socialists? Should not more 
denounce the vice in socialist theories in plain 
speech as wicked, anarchical, and impossible ? 
We hold as firmly as any socialist that labor 
must be ennobled ; but, depend upon it, it will 
ennoble itself ultimately as sure as the tide 
serves. Already the modern joint-stock corpo- 
ration, which the professors and socialists regard 
only to decry, points to the only practical solu- 


tion of codperation. The time will no doubt- 


come when labor and capital will be compelled 
to divide the stock in every great undertaking 
on decent and orderly plans, leaving the grand 
institutions—the family, private property, and 
individual liberty—intact. Human society is a 
normal growth, invariable in its action as a veg- 
etable growth. But legislation cannot generate 
a growth ; it can only cultivate it, or thwart it. 

In England, where land is scarce, orderly 
legislation can safely be depended on to correct 
an evil which has no existence in America where 
every industrious family may if they will own a 
farm. In America the most vulgar and ridicu- 
lous plutocracy the world has ever yet seen has no 
doubt been fostered by legislation, and grown 
rich on indiscriminate charters and legislative 
privilege. But this is an anomaly, which the 
greatest body of intelligent, small proprietors of 
private property the world has ever yet seen 
may be depended on to cure ultimately without 
resort to the crimes of the socialists, and while 
preserving all that is sacred in human institu- 
tions. But it is a paradox to call such curative 
legislation state socialism. If it is, most legis- 
lation is state socialism and ever has been. 
While commending this book before us we say, 
away with the so-called science and hideous 
phantom of socialism and its inevitable con- 
comitant slavery, with the apostles of socialism 
for task-masters. Remember that in any aspect, 
pure legitimate socialism means no family home, 
no privacy, no individual property ; it means 
back to the blackest night of deepest barbarism. 
Do not confuse humanitarian legislation with 
socialism. Pure socialism is destructive of some 
fundamental existing institution—this is its 





characteristic. We suggest that a classification 
of the various theories of the socialistic gentry 
has no greater claim to be regarded as part of 
the science of socivlogy than a treatise on the 
black art, or on the deftest modes of pocket pick- 
ing. We have reviewed the book before us a 
little on the principle of the artists in black and 
white, leaving many things to be filled in by an 
artistic imagination. What we mean to say, in 
short, is, that Professor Graham’s book is a good 
book, but on an inferior subject, and one taken 
much too seriously for the general good. 





THE YEAR BOOK OF THE HOLLAND 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 1888-89. 
Edited by the secretary, GEORGE W. VAN 
SICLEN. Octavo, pp. 268. Published by the 
Society, New York, 1891. 


This quaint-looking, profusely illustrated vol- 
ume in orange covers contains the circum- 
stantial account of the tour of about fifty mem- 
bers of the New York Holland Society to the 
Netherlands, ‘‘who made the journey of twice 
thirty-five hundred miles solely from a desire to 
see the land of their ancestors.” These senti- 
mental pilgrims conversed in genealogical par- 
lance during their voyage across the Atlantic, 
according to the statements of their chroniclers, 
each becoming intensely interested in his own 
forefathers, with a languid concern about the 
ancient relatives of the rest of the party, and 
arrived at their destination in merry mood. 
They were warmly welcomed by their Dutch 
cousins, and entertained during their sojourn in 
Holland with lavish hospitality. ‘The volume 
opens with a sketch of the first part of the 
expedition by Mr. Sheldon T. Viele of Buffalo, 
who says : .“‘ It was only nine days in all, but it 
gave us experiences and pleasures that will ever 
remain in our memories. Of Holland and its 
people too much cannot be said in praise. Thrift, 
prosperity, and commercial activity are every- 
where apparent. A noticeable indication of 
this prosperity was the fact, that of the many 
children we saw, both in the cities and the 
country districts, all were comfortably clad and 
none were barefooted. When the children are 
thus cared for, all is well with the nation.” 

The second part of the narrative of the 
journey is by Rev. J. Howard Suydam, D.D., 
who describes in glowing colors the generous 
courtesies bestowed upon the travelers by citi- 
zens, societies, and municipalities. He gives 
the details of ovations, processions, and ban- 
quets, including many of the addresses and 
speeches on these memorable occasions. The 
volume also contains a graphic record of the 
annual dinner of the Holland Society in New 
York, on the 8th of January, 1889, with many 
of the brilliant utterances on that evening, to- 
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gether with admirably executed steel portraits 
of several of the speakers. Following this is a 
brief account of the Holland dinner in Albany, 
on the 14th of February, 1889, and a complete 
list of the officers and members: of the New 
York Society, occupying twenty-six pages. 





THE VIKINGS IN WESTERN CHRIS- 
TENDOM, A. D. 789 to A. D. 888. By C. 
F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. With maps and 
tables. I2mo, pp. 571. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1891. 


This ably written volume is concerned with 
that period in the history of the Scandinavian 

oples when they were growing, but had not 
ully grown, into nationalities, and when there- 
fore their true national history had not begun. 
The author tells us that the Viking age of the 
Northern folk differs from the corresponding 
epochs in the history of other nations, in that it 
is illuminated by a faint ray of real history lent 
from the pages of contemporary but alien chron- 
iclers of Christian Europe. He further says: 
“All histories (almost) of Scandinavian lands 
begin with prehistoric antiquities, which are not 
history. Or it may be that the historians of 
these countries have not liked to realize how far 
down in time their history begins ; so that pre- 
historic discoveries or unauthenticated traditions 
preserved in the sagas of a later age have heen 
brought in to fill up what is for history in the 
proper sense of the word a mere blank.” 

The work is interesting from the very first 
page. ‘‘ Heathendom” is the title of the open- 
ing chapter, and the reader is at once engaged 
in the study of the old Roman roads, in the dim 
dawn of history so to speak, the cloud gate of 
time having rolled aside. ‘‘ The Character of 
the Vikings” is one of the specially interesting 
portions of the volume. The Scandinavian 
people were beginning to make themselves 
known ; they had learned the use of the sail 
from the Romans, but were slow in changing 
the general construction of their boats. They 
ventured upon unknown waters in very unsafe 
crafts. Their military achievements were re- 
markable, and they possessed vast courage and 
many fierce qualities. They were addicted to 
practical jokes, some of which as related by the 
author were extraordinary. ‘‘ The amassing of 
treasure had for the Viking a half religious char- 
acter, which it is impossible for us in these days 
to understand.” The Vikings roved about on 
the wilderness of waters and at last found Ire- 
land, about 807, and later on aimed at something 
like a definite conquest of that country. Noth- 


ing of their history or their birthplace was known 
to the Christian chroniclers of the time. As 
early as 843 they had established something like 
a Norse kingdom over fully one-half of Ireland. 
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They first came like the swallows as summer 
visitants, and occupied themselves with raids 
and in plunderings ; then they came tostay. It 
was to the Norsemen that Ireland owed the be- 
ginning of a fleet, and of such commercial pros- 
perity as she has ever had. 

The book is crowded with information gath- 
ered from many sources, and the style in which 
the material is presented to the reader is charm- 
ing. We cannot here follow the Vikings in their 
visits to the countries of ancient Europe, but 
Genea- 
logical and chronological tables are arranged at 
the close of the volume, which is supplied with 
a good index. 


BIOGRAPHY OF FRANCES SLOCUM. 
The Lost Sister of Wyoming. A complete 
Narrative of her Captivity and Wanderings 
among the Indians. By JoHN F. MEGIN- 
NESS. 8vo, pp. 238. Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. 1891. 

There is nothing in the history of American 
Indian life more pathetic, romantic, and im- 
pressive than the story of the captivity, expe- 
riences, wanderings, and death of Frances 
Slocum. The scene of the capture was in the 
lovely valley of Wyoming, and the time Novem- 
ber 2, 1778. The little girl was between four 
and five years old, and in her subsequent re- 
markable history there were peculiar devel- 
opments following her associations with the 
Indians, notably the loss of her mother tongue 
and the tenacity with which she clung to the 
strange people with whom her lot was cast. 
From the time she was borne away on the 
shoulders of a stout Indian into the deep for- 
ests, shrieking frantically to her mamma for 
help, no authentic tidings of her reached the 
family for sixty years, when suddenly a train of 
circumstances brought to light her whereabouts. 

Colonel Meginness presents the thrilling 
account of her wanderings while in captivity, 
in her own language, as simply related by her- 
self through an interpreter, after the problem of 
her identity was settled. She had been twice 
married and was living happily with her chil- 
dren when found by her friends. Her second 
husband was a Miami chief, and founded ‘‘ Deaf 
Man’s Village,” where she resided. ‘‘ She 
looked like an Indian, talked like an Indian, 
lived like an Indian, seated herself like an In- 
dian, ate like an Indian, lay down to sleep like 
an Indian, thought, felt, and reasoned like an 
Indian ; she had no longings for her original 
home, or the society of her kindred.” Yet the 
author tells us : ‘‘ There was a moral dignity in 
her manners entirely above ordinary savage life ; 
her Anglo-Saxon blood had not been tainted by 
savage touch, but bore itself gloriously amid the 
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long series of trials through which it had passed. 
She was the widow of a deceased chief; she 
was rich ; all that abundance and respectability 
could do for a woman in savage life was hers. 
Such was the former Frances Slocum of Wyo- 
ming, now Maconaqua, the queen of the Mi- 
amis.”” The book is one of intense interest and 
great value. The facts stated have all been 
verified in the most careful manner. 





CANADIAN STUDIES IN COMPARA- 
TIVE POLITICS. By JouN GEORGE 
Bourinot, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. Royal 
square quarto, pp. 92. Dawson Brothers. 
Montreal, 1890. 


In this work Dr. Bourinot sketches the charac” 
ter of Canadian institutions, draws critical com- 
parisons between the political systems of Canada 
and the United States, and closes with a chap- 


‘ter entitled ‘*Canada and Switzerland,” in 


which he touches upon many suggestive facts in 
relation to the political system of Switzerland, 
from which he thinks conclusions of much value 


may be drawn for the Canadian people, “ who, 


are endeavoring to establish a permanent federa- 
tiuu by harmonizing radical difference of race 
and creed on the sound basis of compromise, 
conciliation, and justice.” 

The conspicuous ability with which the author 
has discussed the themes presented in this vol- 
ume invests it with more t aes ordinary interest. 
The history of Canada is contemporaneous with 
that of the United States; and developing 
under the fostering care of England, Canada 
has been able to survey at a reasonable distance 
the details of the governmental affairs of her 
neighbors. The value of such opportunities 
would seem to be worth noting, and it is to 
be remembered that within a very few years 
Canada has made remarkable strides in the path 
of national progress, through the influence of a 
political system eminently adapted to stimulate 
the best energies and expand the thought and 
intellect of her people. Dr. Bourinot says: 
‘* The federal system which now unites the Swiss 
cantons has many features in common with that 
of Canada, and especially with that of the 
United States.” He dwells at some length upon 
the powers of the cantons, and the methods by 
which the Swiss people assert their rights as 
free citizens of a pure democracy. We regret 
that we can only in our limited space briefly call 
attention to the salient features of this carefully 
prepared political study. It overflows with 
instruction, aud we cordially commend it to 
the thoughtful reader of every country. ‘* The 
student of comparative politics will find much 
to interest him in the names of the various local 
divisions, and of the machinery of local adminis- 
tration in the provinces of Canada, since he will 
see in them many illustrations of the closeness 


with which Englishmen everywhere cling, even 
under modern conditions, to the nomenclature 
and usages which associate them with the primi- 
tive times of English government.” Dr. Bourinot 
believes that the great governing principle of 
the world in the future is federation, by which 
all communities, whether of the same or dif- 
ferent nationalities, can successfully unite on 
the basis of great common interests. He says, 
with much emphasis: ‘‘ The force of a national 
sentiment, and the ability of a federal state 
to fight for union, were shown in the ever 
memorable civil war in the American republic. 
Slavery became a subsidiary question as the 
struggle proceeded, and the preservation of the 
union was essentially the great motive power 
that gave strength to the north and west.” 





THE PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR, 
By Henry T. Finck. With illustrations. 
I2mo, pp. 309. New York, 1890, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The author of this book declares himself in 
love with the Pacific coast, because after living 
on it eleven years at various times, and twelve 
years on the Atlantic, he finds the scenery grand- 
er and the climate more delightful and exhilarat- 
ing on the western side of our continent than on 
the eastern; and climate and scenery in his 
estimation make up fully one-half the sum of 
human happiness. Scenery, he says, requires 
some esthetic culture for its appreciation, but 
climate affects all alike. Mr, Finck has pro- 
duced a volume that is exceptionally interesting 
and informing, and the reader will not be in- 
clined to lay it aside after reading the first chap- 
ter until the final page is reached. Beginning 
with Los Angeles County, both the tourist and 
the agriculturist have a vividly painted panoramic 
view prepared for their benefit, leading them 
through Southern California, over the Mexican 
border to Santa Catalina island, Santa Barbara 
and the Yosemite, San Francisco and China- 
town, Portland and its sea-beaches, the Colum- 
bia river to Tacoma, Alaska, and Yellowstone 
Park. Our guide travels with his eyes open, 
and does not fail to chronicle what he sees. In 
Southern California he observes that in many 
cases the large useless hotels built in the small 
towns have already been secured at a bargain for 
school buildings. The home of the palms and 
orange groves is visited, and he tells us about 
‘* a cow eating oranges off a tree.” 

There is such a superabundance of material 
in the book worthy cf mention that we can 
only pause in our effort to give a glimpse of 
its varied contents, and commend it, as a whole, 
to the examination of all who may intend jour- 
neying on the Pacific coast, and also, and par- 
ticularly, to the other half of the human race 
who expect to stay at home. 
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